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MODERN FARMING 
ROLLS ON TIMKENS 


“Dinner’s ready”...and when the dishes are cleared away America has con- 
sumed over 6 million pounds of bread, 114 million pounds of butter, almost 3 
million cans of soups and vegetables, 4 thousand tons of meat; not to mention 
poultry and dessert. 


What a meal...and what an industry is required to provide three square meals 
a day. This program keeps farmers planning, planting and harvesting all 


the year. 


State and county farming authorities know that in 
Agriculture, as in every other phase of modern en- 
deavor, Timken Bearing Equipped machinery has revo- 
lutionized old standards of production. 


NY 


The farm is but an outdoor factory—and the same time- 
and-money-saving Timken advantages which Industry 
has applied with such telling effect, are smoothing the 
path of progress and profit for the farmer—in trac- 
tors, plows, harvesters, threshers, combines, trucks and 
other equipment—providing him with iron horses and 
iron. hands. 


Timken tapered construction and Timken-made steel 
make friction negligible, carry all loads—radial, thrust 
or both together, reduce lubrication to almost nothing, 
lengthen machine life and slash maintenance costs to 
ribbons. The Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio. 
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Jeff takes us back to the 
Yuletides of our childhood— 


Chimes 


and 


By Hf Mend 


EAA ANTA CLAUS has joined the Salvation Army this winter, 


GS, 


CD, 


Tinsel 


and Columbia has become a spiritual medium—trying to 
make the “ghost walk.” Our philanthropy and our 


patriotism have at last joined forces. 


Uncomfortable “economic readjust- 
ments” have certain compensations at 
this season. Those with jobs and those 
without them must get down to fun- 
damentals again in their thinking and 
living. To be thankful in November 
or to be merry in December appears 
more vital to those who have cause 
for thanks or happiness, and more sin- 
gularly precious to those who tem- 
porarily lack it. 


Peaks and hollows in the index line 
of prosperity form a kind of pictorial 
saw blade with which we cut through 
the cambium layers of life and get 
right down to the heart-wood and the 
sap of sense. 

The elemental things of life lived 
in a simple way stand out starkly 
against a modern haze of recently ac- 
quired habits and desires. Right here 
among the dazzle and the speed of the 





world’s most sophisticated civilization 
we return to many of the absorbing 
realities, both material and spiritual. 

That loaf of well-earned bread, 
that shovelful of coal on established 
credit, the exhilaration of snow clean- 
ing on your own doorstep, that glow 
of health and that enthusiasm for 
work to be done before sundown—all 
take on a crisper, heartier, and more 
potent power. We are content to be 
John Jones with a Job. It’s very tough 
on ambition and competition, but an 
excellent purgative! 

And along with the sense of those 
primary necessities and privileges still 
vouchsafed to some of us, I am sure 
that we have a trifle more of the hon- 
est spirit of human sympathy which 
prompts us to have some real Christ- 
man virtues in our stock of brotherly 
barter instead of crowding them all 
into the show windows. Those are 
stocks that we do not need to mark 
down or discount in order to make 
them current assets. 


FTER all, many of us have passed 
through the same trying experi- 
ence as the country merchants. We have 
had to rearrange our goods on nifty 
lines; we have been forced to paint 
our store-fronts and put in costly plate 
glass windows—just to hold the trade 
in soap chips, prunes, and floor mops 
that some high pressure Pete has 
forced us to protect with pride. We 
have dealt in the same old commodi- 
ties in the main, but we have leaned 
toward speed and service, letting them 
supply most of our sentiment from 
Hollywood or Greenwich village, 
fully assembled and screen grid. Some 
of us have been so busy ringing up 
change that we failed to hear the 
chimes. 

And there’s a lesson for me in 
Christmas candles, too. Over at our 
house we light candles only at Christ- 
mas or during summer electric storms. 
In other words, when there is either 
perfect peace or holy terror we reach 
for the old beacons of simplicity. The 
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rest of the time we punch the button 
and cuss the utility dynamics. Of 
course, nobody wants to return to tal- 
low dips and candle-light, but regard- 
ing them as symbols of simplicity, we 
still find use for them in one extreme 
or the other. 

You may cite taxes or tariffs or any- 
thing you please as the phantom at 
the feast, but as for me, I regard the 
high cost of complexity as the thing 
that is worrying some of us. But 


Christmas is no time to argue with 
economists or to reopen any old 
threadbare thing except the purse. So 
on we go to the subject in hand. 


HERE is no such thing as Christ- 
mas spirit in any true state of na- 
ture. You have heard the old class- 
room wheeze in physics about there be- 
ing no audible sound in the wilderness 
when a tree falls. It is that to which 
I refer in saying that there is no true 
Christmas spirit in a void of plant life 
minus any human hopes and desires. 
Yes, and I expect that even after 
Adam and Eve started housekeeping 
there was no Christmas spirit that 
amounted to much, just as there is 
none in darkest Africa. It takes a 
divine spark to set it afire and a hu- 
man torch-bearer to carry it onward. 
And another thing, too! When 
civilization and hard work join hands 
and begin to dominate the situation 
anywhere, folks sometimes wish to 
“unlax” and forget about sweat and 
imagine that the world is really a 
place to live in. But if they ever 
think for a moment that Christmas 
doesn’t come without working in ad- 
vance to meet its obligations, then 
they simply don’t have any plum pud- 
ding. 

How long in anticipation do our 
women-folks sight ahead to plan for 
the merry Christmas time! How 
many visits to the dime store do they 
make, how many recipes do they prac- 
tice upon us, and how many long 
hours do they spend bent over some 

(Turn to page 61) 





The meat of the Du Chilly filbert (pictured above in actual size) is a real mouthful. 


Meaty Nuts 


By M. E. McCollam 


Puyallup, Washington 


ILBERTS (not hazelnuts) and 

walnuts are adding more each 
season to the diversified agricultural 
income of the Pacific Northwest 
farmers. The acreage of filberts is 
increasing steadily under the stimulus 
of a good market. Fine quality, a 
nut growers association, and a protec- 
tive tariff have all contributed to the 


success of this crop. 

A visit to some of the filbert 
groves during the October harvest 
season soon convinces one of the sur- 
prising size and quality of the filberts 
now being grown. Two varieties, 
the Barcelona and the Du Chilly are 
most popular. They are amazingly 
fine products, a real mouthful com- 


A view of Walnut Hill Farm, owned by A. W. Ward at Battleground, Washington. 
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pared with the old hazlenut. That 
wise but greedy robber, the blue-jay, 
hesitates not a moment in evincing 
his preference for the filbert, much to 
the annoyance of the growers. 

While it may seem strange to bring 
the walnut from under the California 
sun to the North Pacific States, it still 
remains a fact that for a number of 
years a very fine grade of walnut has 
been produced. With careful market- 
ing, the crop has given satisfactory 
returns to most growers. 

Interest in fertilizer applications is 
quite apparent among the nut grow- 
ers here, and fertilizer demonstrations 
are under way on two filbert groves, 
to the writer’s knowledge. One of 
these is being conducted by County 
Agent Inskeep in the vicinity of 
Oregon City, Ore. Another demon- 
stration has been located on the R. 
W. Grant grove near Vancouver, 
Wash. As time goes on these plots 
will yield valuable information on the 
place of fertilizer in nut culture. 

A. W. Ward, who operates Walnut 


Hill Farm at Battleground, Wash., 
exemplifies the interest being shown 
in the fertilizer question. He has 18 
acres of walnut trees, some being 25- 


He also has a filbert 


year-old trees. 
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grove, fruit trees, grapes, and a care- 
fully selected nursery stock of young 
filbert trees. 

Mr. Ward formerly had a great deal 
of trouble with blighted walnuts. In 
1927, out of an estimated crop of 
six tons of walnuts approximately 
five tons were blighted. He started 
in on a fertilizer program in the fall 
of 1927, using a complete fertilizer 
of 3-10-10 analysis. Each tree re- 
ceived one pound of fertilizer for 
each year of age of the tree, that is, 
a 10-year-old tree received 10 pounds 
of fertilizer. This fertilizer was 
plowed under. 

In 1928 a crop of 444 tons of good 
nuts was harvested from these same 
trees, and in 1929 the crop was § 
tons of good nuts. Since the fertilizer 
has been used, the reduction in wal- 
nut blight has been exceedingly grati- 
fying to Mr. Ward, and he believes 
staunchly in the value of a complete 
fertilizer program. 

Another very conclusive result has 
been the improvement in the flavor of 
the walnuts. Mr. Ward has many 
customers for his walnuts, and all of 
them remarked on this improved 
flavor, without knowledge that a fer- 

( Turn to page 42) 


The Franqette Walnut (actual size) has proved profitable in the Northwest. 
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Agronomists Meet 


A Report of the Annual Meeting of 
the American Soctety of Agronomy 


By G. J. Callister 


New York, N. Y. 


HE 23rd annual meeting of the 

American Society of Agronomy 
was held in Washington, D. C., at the 
Hotel Raleigh on November 20 and 
21. Approximately 300 members 
representing practically all fields of 
work in agronomy and all the states 
were registered. The attendance set 
a new record for the eastern meetings 
of the Society, according to state- 
ments of officers, and provided strik- 
ing evidence of an increasing interest 
in the work of the Society. 

In a general session on the 20th, 
very interesting reports of the Inter- 
national Soil Science Congress held 
last summer in Russia were given by 
members of the Society who attended 
the Congress. The introductory re- 
marks to the session were made by 
Dr. W. P. Kelley, University of Cali- 
fornia, President of the Society of 
Agronomy. The members who then 
reported were: S. A. Waksman of 
the New Jersey Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, G. W. Conrey of the 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Richard Bradfield of the Ohio 
State University, A. B. Beaumont of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege, and R. S. Smith of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

Other important fields of work 
were covered in the two days by sec- 
tional programs on crops, soils, fer- 
tilizers, extension work, and a sym- 
posium on the production of quality 
tobacco. 


Of increasing importance in agri- 
culture are quick methods of finding 
out what fertilizers the soil and crop 
need. This important subject occu- 
pied one section of the fertilizer sec- 
tion program under the symposium 
title “Diagnosing Soil Deficiencies 
and Crop Needs.” 


The Value of Shorter Methods 


Chemical methods for determining 
soil deficiencies are coming to the 
front again. Dr. G. S. Fraps of the 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion discussed existing chemical 
methods from the point of view of 
their reliability in determining soil 
deficiencies in relation to the plant 
food removed by plants growing in 
pot experiments. Dr. Fraps con- 
cluded his remarks by pointing out 
that chemical analysis properly used 
offers a valuable method for determin- 
ing soil deficiencies and that much 
further work on chemical analysis in 
connection with field experiments in 
the United States is needed in order 
to set up standards of interpretation 
applicable to different soils, crops, and 
climatic conditions in different parts 
of the country. ; 

The Mitscherlich method for deter- 
mining soil deficiencies and crop needs 
and also the Neubauer method used 
for the same purpose were ably dis- 
cussed by M. F. Morgan of the Con- 
necticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station and S. F. Thornton of the In- 





diana Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, respectively. S. F. Thornton 
has done excellent work on correlating 
the Neubauer method with known 
crop records due to fertilizers. The 
contributions of field experiments and 
their places in an agronomy program 
were discussed by H. J. Harper of the 
Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment 
Station, and the value of plant symp- 
toms in determining nutrient defi- 
ciencies of soils was presented by J. P. 
Jones of the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. Excellent 
points were brought out in each 
paper. 

It is very significant and encourag- 
ing that scientific thought is being 
given to the shorter methods of diag- 
nosing soil deficiencies and crop needs. 
It was emphasized that under certain 
conditions, field plot experiments will 
always be of value, but that other 
methods also have a place in our agri- 
cultural program. 


Other Important Discussions 


The new fertilizers, mono- and di- 
ammonium phosphates, which are in- 
creasing in use were ably discussed by 
R. M. Salter of the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station. He has brought 
this subject up—not to date, but to- 
day. Ammonium sulfates, chlorides, 
and nitrates were well presented by 
J. W. White of the Pennsylvania 
Agricultural Experiment Station; 
sodium and calcium nitrates by A. W. 
Blair of the New Jersey Agricultural 
Experiment Station; and cyanamid 
and urea by M. C. Sewell of the Kan- 
sas Agricultural Experiment Station. 
With new fertilizer materials appear- 
ing on the market, these papers be- 
come of increasing importance. 

A whole section was devoted to the 
control of soil erosion. H. H. Ben- 
nett of the Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils brought out very clearly that 
soil erosion annually is costing agri- 
culture in the neighborhood of $200,- 
000,000 in soil fertility. Methods of 
control were discussed. 
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A symposium was arranged on “An 
Extension Program for Pasture Im- 
provement,” a subject of particular 
interest to the North. This included 
a discussion of pasture fertilization, a 
description of the improvement pro- 
gram in Ohio, in Maryland, and in 
Iowa, which covered three typical 
geographical districts where pastures 
are important. This is a striking case 
of where an extension program has 
gone over. Pastures are actually be- 
ing improved, and farmers today are 
buying fertilizers and adopting other 
practices in better pasture manage- 
ment. 

The importance of quality in to- 
bacco was brought out in three ad- 
dresses by E. Y. Floyd of the North 
Carolina Agricultural Extension Ser- 
vice, R. H. Milton of the Tennessee 
Agricultural Extension Service, and 
Ralph W. Donaldson of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural Extension Ser- 
vice. With the overproduction of 
specialized crops as cotton, tobacco, 
potatoes, etc., it increasingly is being 
shown that profit will depend on 
quality. 

The fundamental changes in so/] 
structure and character caused by dif- 
ferent cultural practices were brought 
out in a symposium “Cultural 
Changes in Soils” led by M. F. Miller 
of the University of Missouri. The 
changes in the form of soil nitrogen; 
the modification of organic matter; 
changes in the calcium content; the 
relation of cultural practices to ero- 
sion; the effect of forest removal and 
reforestation; and the influence of 
cultural practices on a specific soil 
type, were discussed by various speak- 
ers. 

A section was given to the impor- 
tant subject of plant breeding which 
covered breeding rust-resistant vari- 
eties of wheat, cooperative potato 
breeding, breeding for yields, and 
other phases of plant breeding. An- 
other section was devoted to a gen- 
eral crops program. 

On Thursday evening, November 
20, the annual dinner was held at the 
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THE WINNERS IN THE COUNTY SOIL IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


Back row, left to right—S. L. Dodd, Hardy Co., West Virginia; E. R. Morr'son, Kossuth Co., Iowa; 

C. M. Collins representing R. J. MacSween, Nova Scotia; G. C. Norcross, Worcester Co., Massachusetts; 

H. E. McSwain, Charlotte Co., Virginia; Brodie Pugh, Claiborne parish, Louisiana; H. L. Royce, Clay 
Co., Indiana; J. N. Lowe, Wagoner Co., Oklahoma. 


Front row—H. S. Benson, Knox Co., Indiana, (first honors); J. G. Beattie, Walworth Co., Wisconsin; 
J. L. MacDermid, Orleans Co., Vermont; Gordon Skinner, Haldiman Co., Ontario; R. E. Norcross, 
New Haven Co., Connecticut; H. M. Critchfield, Lawrence Co., South Dakota; E. A. Cleavinger, Coffey 
Co., Kansas; J. N. Kavanaugh, Brown Co., Wiscons'n; and R. H. Clemens, Wellington Co., Ontario. 


Hotel Raleigh, when Dr. W. P. Kel- 
ley, President of the Society, presided 
at the dinner and a general session fol- 
lowing and delivered a most instruc- 
tive, easily understood, and illuminat- 
ing presidential address on “The Ag- 
ronomic Significance of Base Ex- 


change.” Dr. Kelley is to be highly 
congratulated on a simple presenta- 
tion of a difficult subject. 

Officers for 1°31 were elected as 
follows: 

President, W. W. Burr, the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska; first vice-presi- 
dent, A. B. Beaumont, Massachusetts 
Agricultural College; second vice- 
president, S. A. Waksman, New Jer- 
sey Agricultural Experiment Station; 
third vice-president, George Stewart, 
U. S. Forest Service; fourth vice-pres- 
ident, R. I. Throckmorton, Kansas 
State Agricultural College. 

The executive committee reap- 
pointed as secretary-treasurer, P. E. 


Brown of Iowa State College, and as 
editor, J. D. Luckett of the New 
York Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. 


For outstanding work in agronomy, 
the following were elected fellows of 
the society: 

Dr. W. P. Kelley, the retiring pres- 
ident; Professor F. S. Harris of Utah 
State Experiment Station, and Pro- 
fessor J. A. Bizzell, of New York 
State College of Agriculture. 


The winners of the Chilean nitrate 
of soda nitrogen research awards were 
announced at the meeting. The sum 
of $5,000 was divided between Dr. 
J. K. Wilson of the New York State 
College of Agriculture, Ithaca; Dr. 
J. J. Skinner of the Soil Fertility In- 
vestigations of the Bureau of Chem- 
istry and Soils, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture; and Dr. L. J. Willis of 
the North Carolina Experiment Sta- 
tion, Raleigh. 
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At a dinner given by the National 
Fertilizer Association, to which many 
members of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and the state 
agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations were invited, announcement 
was made of the winning county ag- 
ricultural agents in the contest for the 
best county soil improvement pro- 
gram developed during the year. This 
contest is sponsored annually by the 
Association, and a similar contest is 
sponsored by the Soil Improvement 
Committee in Canada. Fourteen 
county agricultural agents in the 
United States and three agricultural 
representatives in counties in Canada 
won prizes. All were guests at the 
dinner, with the exception of Mr. R. 
J. MacSween of Nova Scotia who un- 
fortunately could not be present and 
was represented by C. M. Collins. 


The Winners 


H. S. Benson of Knox county, In- 
diana, won the sweepstakes and was 
given first honors in the competition, 
and E. R. Morrison of Kossuth county, 
Iowa, was designated as runner-up. 

The other United States winners 
were: G. C. Norcross, Worcester 
county, Mass.; Horace E. McSwain, 
Charlotte county, Va.; James G. Beat- 
tie, Walworth county, Wis.; H. M. 
Critchfield, Lawrence county, S. 
Dak.; S. L. Dodd, Hardy county, W. 
Va.; E. A. Cleavinger, Coffey county, 
Kans.; J. L. McDermid, Orleans 
county, Vt.; J. N. Kavanaugh, 
Brown county, Wis.; J. N. Lowe, 
Wagoner county, Okla.; H. L. Royce, 
Clay county, Ind.; Roy E. Norcross, 
New Haven county, Conn.; and 
‘Brodie Pugh, Claiborne parish, La. 

The Canadian winner of first place 
was Gordon Skinner of Haldiman 
county, Ontario; and the second-place 
winners were R. H. Clemens, Well- 
ington county, Ont.; and R. J. Mac- 
Sween of Nova Scotia. 

Mr. Benson, first-place 


winner 
among the American county agents, 
responded for all of them at the Asso- 
ciation’s dinner, and emphasized that 
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every county agent who took part in 
the contest got enough benefit out of 
it, for himself and his farmers, to 
make the effort worth while. It was 
a contest in which everybody won, 
he declared. 


The winning group of county 
agents appointed a resolutions com- 
mittee which offered to the National 
Fertilizer. Association and other fer- 
tilizer organizations their very cordial 
appreciation of the opportunity that 
had been provided them. 


They pointed out the several values 
of the contest as derived by the agri- 
cultural agent, by the county in 
which they work, by other agricul- 
tural agents, and by neighboring com- 
munities. The resolution concluded 
with the recommendation that the 
contest be continued and that copies 
of resolutions be sent to each of the 
Directors of the State Extension Ser- 
vice and other county agents. 


Soil Survey Meetings 


The meeting of the American So- 
ciety of Agronomy was preceded by 
two days’ sessions of the American 
Soil Survey Association. This organ- 
ization, which was holding its elev- 
enth annual meeting, likewise had the 
largest gathering in its history, with 
a registration of 175 from its total 
of 246 members. 

While this society has given little 
attention to fertilizer problems up to 
this time, the probability that it will 
do so was indicated by A. M. O’Neal, 
secretary-treasurer, who is with the 
U. S. Bureau of Chemistry and Soils 
station at Houma, La. 

“Mapping of soils of the United 
States,” said Mr. O’Neal, “takes into 
consideration not only the character 
of the soils themselves, which results 
in the classification and mapping of 
the different soil types of each sec- 
tion, but also gives due regard to the 
cultural features of the problem. 

“In connection with the growth of 


crops on different types of soil, work 
(Turn to page 59) 





ALFALFA NEEDS PLENTY OF POTASH AS WELL AS LIME 


In fertilizer tests on alfalfa, 300 pounds of muriate of potash applied biennially produced a return of 


3,047 pounds while the return on the unfertilized plot was only 2,005 pounds. 


(Figures on signs are 


first season’s yields; cocks are first cutting, second season.) 


Porasu AND SAND 


By G. E. Langdon 


Wisconsin College of Agriculture 


ELPING the farmers of Central 

Wisconsin to find the relation 
between sands and success is the task 
of Professor A. R. Albert, who di- 
rects the Hancock-Coddington Ex- 
periment Station of the Wisconsin 
College of Agriculture. 

In the central part of the state there 
are great stretches of sandy soils— 
sandy loams, fine sands, and sands— 
making up about one-fifth of the en- 
tire area of Wisconsin. Mr. Albert 
believes, however, that all but the 
poorest of the level sandy soils and all 
except the hilly and stony sands and 
sandy loam soils can be cropped suc- 
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cessfully by choosing well-adapted 
crops and building up and maintain- 
ing the fertility of the soil. He ex- 
plains that although crop yields on 
sands will not be so high as on heavier 
soils yet on the other hand, tillage 
costs, taxes, interest on the land in- 
vestment and the labor losses due to 
wet weather will also be considerably 
less than on heavier soils. 

After ten years of careful study 
and experimental work at Hancock, 
together with cooperative trials car- 
ried on by county agents and farmers 
in that vicinity, Mr. Albert has a 
number of interesting results and sug- 
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gestions for farmers of light soils. 

He maintains that legumes are the 
foundation of any plan for permanent 
light soil improvement on general crop 
and livestock farms. Legume green 
manure, hay, pasture, or seed crops 
(new seedlings not counted) should 
occupy no less than one-third and 
preferably one-half of the tilled acre- 
age of the farm every year. Of 
course, the farmer must remember 
that the gathering of nitrogen and the 
production of organic matter depend 
directly on the favorableness of 
growth conditions for the legume. 

To be sure, the effect of weather on 
plant growth is largely beyond con- 
trol, but Mr. Albert emphasizes that 
the plant food supply in the soil can 
be improved when necessary. The 
best of the legumes, like alfalfa, clov- 
ers, and sweet clover require lime, pot- 
ash and phosphoric acid in abundance. 
Sometimes one, oftener two, and fre- 
quently all three of these plant foods 
need to be supplied to light soils be- 
fore these crops can make their best 
growth. 


Sands Are Low in Potash 


In the first place, sandy soils are 
naturally low in available potash; and 
besides, cash cropping of various 
kinds, without returning much of 
anything to the fields, has quickly used 
the more available potash. Dairy 
farming, in some cases, has also re- 
duced the supply because of manure 
leaching. For these reasons the re- 
moval of potash from the soils has 
been hastened. At present, legume 
crops, which require nearly as much 
potash as lime, are consistently failing 
unless potash first is supplied in 
manure or fertilizers. These failures, 
due to potash starvation, have been 
blamed to poor seed, wrong varieties, 
drought, and winter-killing. 

“When inoculated legumes on limed 
sandy ground in seasons of moderate 
rainfall make poor or spotted growth, 
potash is usually needed,” explains 
Mr. Albert. “In severe cases, alfalfa 
leaves may show little round white 
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spots around the outer edge of the 
leaves. Potatoes show a need for pot- 
ash by a dark green foliage, leaves 
somewhat curled down and apparently 
thicker than normal. Soybeans have 
irregular wrinkled leaves with yellow 
spots which turn brown prematurely. 
Grain which is suffering has not the 
bright clean straw of the normal 
plant. Potash is essential to plants in 
the making of starch and when there 
is a lack, potato tubers will not de- 
velop as vine growth promised and 
corn is unable to fill out the tips of 
its ears.” 


Potash Develops Vigor 


“While winter-killing can and does 
occur as in the winter of 1927-28, 
most failures of legume stands are 
due to a lack of potash. That same 
winter at the Hancock Experiment 
Farm, both common alfalfa and red 
clover carried through stands (about 
one-third and one-half thinning re- 
spectively) on plots where ample pot- 
ash had been supplied with manure, 
fertilizers, or both. Where phosphate 
alone and no manure or other fertil- 
izer were used, the loss of stand was 
total. This same observation was 
made on many cooperative fertilizer 
demonstration plots and by farmers 
who use fertilizers. In a word, vig- 
orous plants stand more hardship than 
those on a reducing diet; and an abun- 
dant potash supply develops the 
needed vigor.” 

Alfalfa is the best hay crop to grow 
on light soils if they are properly pre- 
pared, according to Mr. Albert. Many 
have found that alfalfa furnishes hay 
of the highest quality and roots deeply 
enough to produce a good yield even 
in dry seasons. This crop involves less 
labor to maintain and gives a larger 
net return than any other crop on 
light soils. 

Farmers also think highly of this 
crop, as indicated by the fact that in 
1918, the counties of Adams, Green 
Lake, Juneau, Marquette, Portage, 
Waupaca, Waushara, and Wood, in 
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Wisconsin, had a total acreage of 586 
devoted to alfalfa. In 1921 this had 
been increased to 2,107, in 1924 to 
12,006, and in 1927 to 29,480 acres. 

The first step in successful alfalfa 
growing, according to Mr. Albert, is 
to be sure that the soil contains lime 
or has been supplied with it in the 
form of ground limestone, marl, 
paper-mill or _ beet-sugar-factory 
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sludges. County agents, high school 
teachers of agriculture, or the state 
college of agriculture will test soils 
for the amount of lime needed. Use 
enough lime, but not a large excess 
as it will do no good. Apply lime, 
preferably six months to a year before 
seeding, and mix it thoroughly with 
the soil. Do not plow the land after 
the first liming. 


MAMMOTH CLOVER ON HANCOCK EXPERIMENT FARM FERTILITY PLOTS IN 1927 


Fertilizers were applied two years before for corn. 


potash gave the best yield of all. 


Top—The 0-8-6 equals the 6-8-6, but manure and 
Center—Manure alone was some better than 400 pounds of 6-8-6, 


but the addition of superphosphate (16%) brought no improvement. Bottom—Fertilizers without potash 
(6-8-0) produced no better crop than was produced on the untreated plots. 
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“The soil must be fertilized with 
manure or a potash and phosphate 
fertilizer. Ten tons of unleached 
manure supply as much actual potash 
as 200 pounds of muriate of potash 
or 500 pounds of an 0-20-20 fertil- 
izer. Since manure is a well-balanced 
fertilizer for non-legumes, and since 
light soil farms very seldom produce 
enough, it is best to use the manure 
produced for corn, potatoes, etc., and 
use potash and phosphate fertilizers 
on alfalfa and other legumes, and 
compel them to get their nitrogen 
from the air supplies. 

“On sandy loam soils or on well- 
stocked dairy farms on lighter sands, 
start the seedlings with 375 to 500 
pounds of. 0-14-14 or 250 to 300 
pounds of 0-20-20 and then top-dress 
every two years with 150 to 250 
pounds of clear muriate of potash, or 
300 to 500 pounds of a high potash- 
low phosphate fertilizer. This top- 
dressing is important. 

“On sands of fair fertility, but not 
well manured, use the higher potash 
analyses such as 0-8-24 or 0-8-32, us- 
ing 250 pounds per acre for starting 
seedings and top-dressing at 300 to 
400 pounds per acre every two years. 


BETTER Crops WitrH PLANT Foop 


Green manuring or barnyard manure 
is not required, but lime application 
should be made as suggested, and care- 
ful inoculation is imperative. 

“When sands or sandy loams are 
extremely low in organic matter, 
grow a crop of soybeans first for 
green manuring and disk them in with 
the lime or plow them under and then 
apply lime. Grow the soybean green 
manure with manure plowed under or 
375 to 500 pounds of a high potash- 
low phosphate fertilizer applied be- 
fore the soybeans are sown. In this 
case the alfalfa seeding need not be 
fertilized further, but top-dressings 
as above are still called for. 

“Straight superphosphates (20%, 
24%, or 45%) and clear muriate of 
potash (50%) may be used instead of 
the mixtures suggested, either applied 
separately or home-mixed. The rate 
of phosphate used depends on its 
phosphoric acid content, the soil it- 
self, and the amount of phosphorus- 
bearing feeds purchased, but for av- 
erage conditions may well be used at 
the rate of 40 to 50 pounds per acre 
of 20% superphosphate for each 
year of the rotation, that is, 250 
pounds per acre for a 5-year rotation. 


LIME ALONE MAY NOT GROW CLOVER 


Note effect of fertilizer treatment consisting of 200 pounds of 50 per cent potash and 100 pounds of 
45 per cent phosphate, 
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ALFALFA RESPONDS QUICKLY TO POTASH 
Superphosphates without potash are seldom helpful to legumes. This is a picture of the second cutting, 
first season. The yields for the first cutting were: no treatment, 1,715 pounds; 600 pounds superphos- 
phate, 1,545; and 600 pounds superphosphate and 100 pounds of potash, 2,145 pounds. 


This is a maintenance and improve- 
ment ration for sandy livestock farms. 

“The rate of muriate of potash ap- 
plication should be suited to the pre- 


vious manuring history and the soil, 
using more for the lighter soils and 
less when manure was used gener- 
ously. From 150 to 300 pounds per 
acre applied for alfalfa every two 


years will cover the needs. Use 300 
pounds on very light sandy soils which 
have not received manure for five to 
ten years. All the phosphate may 
well be applied at the time of seeding 
either in the commercial mixture or as 
clear superphosphates but it seems 
better to apply the potash in moderate 
doses every two years as suggested. 


“When manure production becomes 
larger, a top-dressing with manure 
can always replace a fertilizer appli- 
cation, but should not be made at the 
expense of the non-leguminous crops 
on the farm. 

“Initial fertilizer applications are 
made from one day to a month before 
seeding, preferably the shorter time, 
and worked at once. Top-dressings 
are best made immediately after the 
first cutting, but can be made after 
the second cutting or very early in 


the spring. Do not top-dress fertil- 
izers on frozen ground. It is better 


_but not essential to work in the top- 


dressings. 

“Manures or other nitrogen-bearing 
fertilizers for top-dressing favor the 
encroachment of grasses and weeds. 
Keep inoculated alfalfa stands thrifty 
with ample and timely potash and 
phosphate applications and they will 
be more likely to hold the ground 
against June grass than when ma- 
nured or untreated. Fertilization 
or manuring every two to three years 
will tend to preserve stands. So- 
called winter-killing is very fre- 
quently due to potash starvation.” 

Mr. Albert has worked out an in- 
teresting set of figures showing the 
amount of actual potash needed by 
attainable yields of various sandy 
land crops. For instance, 24% tons 
of alfalfa hay remove from the soil 
111.5 pounds of actual potash. We 
should expect 2% tons per acre per 
season. Assuming that the available 
soil supplies are very low it may be 
calculated that this acre would re- 
quire an annual application of 223 
pounds of 50 per cent muriate of pot- 


(Turn to page $8) 





Eye-Mindedness 


By A. Larriviere 


Teacher of Vocational Agriculture, Sunset, Louisiana 


HE saying that farmers are eye- 
minded has been clearly brought 
out in the Sunset, Louisiana, commun- 
ity during the last 10 years, as shown 
by a survey which was made by the 
writer to determine the extent of fer- 
tilizer utilization, 1920 to 1930, indi- 
cating an increase of 1,000 per cent. 
Ten years ago when fertilizer was 
stressed in this community, the only 
thing farmers knew was phosphate 
fertilizer and a very low grade at that. 
It was all they wanted to know up to 
1928, when special efforts were made 
by influential farmers and business 
men, who were in the fertilizer busi- 
ness, to encourage a more judicious use 
of better balanced fertilizers. They 
had been studying results of experi- 
ment stations and wanted the farmers 
to benefit from such work. The re- 
sult was that these fertilizer dealers 
had to actually give away fertilizer in 
order to get some of the farmers con- 
vinced as to the results which could 
be obtained. This work has been car- 
ried on up to this year and probably 
will be continued as new facts are be- 
ing obtained year after year. 


Community Interest 


The actual cost of one concern for 
such work last year was $420.00 for 
fertilizer which was given to various 
farmers in the community for demon- 
strations on cotton and Irish potatoes. 
The advocators of this work were not 
only interested in selling fertilizer, but 
also in the general prosperitv of their 
community. Knowing that plant food 
material was diminishing every year, 
they saw the need of educating the 
farming element along that line. They 
also are educating farmers in maintain- 


ing soil fertility through leguminous 
crops and crop rotation. 

In 1928 these men, bankers, and 
other business men saw the need of 
also educating the farm boy agricul- 
turally. As a result a Smith-Hughes 
agricultural department was establish- 
ed. Both fertilizer dealers in the com- 
munity say that more fertilizers have 
been sold since 1928 due to the in- 
fluence of the vocational agriculture 
department and the boys, who are re- 
quired to take home projects. 

From 1920 through 1927 there were 
approximately 50 tons of commercial 
fertilizers, mainly phosphate, sold an- 
nually. In 1928 there were 150 tons 
sold of which approximately 50 per 
cent were complete fertilizers. The 
sales of 1929 were 300 tons, 70 per 
cent of which were complete fertili- 
zers; this year, 600 tons of which 78 
per cent were complete fertilizers. 

A study of the above figures shows 
a general trend towards more com- 
plete and balanced commercial ferti- 
lizers. The survey also shows a great 
increase in the utilization of this ma- 
terial. It was also found that farm- 
ers are demanding a better grade of 
fertilizer every year. 

From experiments which have been 
conducted locally and from observa- 
tions made by the writer and others 
interested, it was noticed that where a 
high analysis of potash was used on 
cotton a higher yield was experienced. 

In order to better inform the farm- 
ers of the community along various 
lines, these business men join hands 
with the farmers and attend the adult 
evening classes which are conducted 
in the department of agriculture of 


the Sunset High School. 
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HE subject of cabbage for kraut 

manufacture needs little intro- 
duction. Changing practices and re- 
cent research findings are much more 
interesting to the grower. Cultivation 
theories, acceptable variety names, 
planting dates, and plant growing me- 
thods are always valuable to those who 
seek ways of increasing yields and thus 
stimulating interest in contracting 
acreage. 

Some 4,500 years ago man began to 
grow cabbage. He has been at the 
job ever since and has made some radi- 
cal changes. Many a grower in Ohio 
can recall when cabbage plants were 
started several months ahead of the 
time when they could be safely set 
in the field. There are still a few 
growers who stick to the older and 
more slowly grown type of plant. 

Some men buy their plants. Within 
the last five years one 
group of cabbage grow- 
ers tried such a plan 
for the last time. Their 
crop that particular 
year was largely flow- 
ers instead of saleable 
cabbage. They had 
need of a florist if any 
profit was to be forth- 
coming. The growing 
of cabbage for kraut is 
a special business which 
pays the largest divi- 
dends to those who un- 
derstand its needs. 

Cabbage will grow 
on all soil types. Good 
crops are produced on 
sands, mucks and 


clays. Cabbage is about 
90 per cent water and 
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Cabbage for Kraut 


By E. R. Lancashire 


Ohio State University 


the best yields are produced on soils 
which can supply the needed amount. 
Such a soil must be fertile and well 
supplied with organic matter. Good 
drainage is necessary because the plants 
cannot stand an over-supply of water 
any better than they can an under- 
supply. Acid soils need lime because 
the crop responds to it and because 
the club-root disease is most easily 
controlled by this method. 

All soils on which cabbage is to be 
planted should be tested and enough 
lime applied to make the soil neutral. 
For immediate action hydrated lime or 
high grade, finely ground limestone 
should be used. This lime needs to 
be worked into the surface soil so that 
it will bring about the desired soil re- 
action in the region occupied by the 
cabbage roots. Soil samples are an- 
alyzed free at the Ohio State Uni- 





Intensive farming with heavy fertilization allows two crops of 
cabbage to be grown in one year. 
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versity and the amount of lime re- 
quired by each soil sample is stated. 

Fall plowing is especially desirable 
where sod land is to be used. The 
vegetable matter will then be partially 
decayed by spring and the soil will be 
in good condition to receive the crop. 
Soil preparation should be made with 
the idea of conserving all the moisture 
possible. Early spring plowing, fol- 
lowed by harrowing at intervals to 
keep weeds under control and to pre- 
vent soil cracking, will conserve soil 
moisture. 


Plant Food Needs 


Cabbage is very commonly grown 
on newly plowed sod land which has 
been top-dressed with stable manure. 
When grown after a cultivated crop, 
it is advisable to precede it with a 
green-manure crop such as rye to be 
plowed under early in the spring about 
the time the first joint stage is reached. 

The cabbage plant is a gross feeder 
and it requires a good fertile soil for 
profitable returns. Since the tests 
show that the crop responds well to 
liberal applications of manure and lime 
the problem of feeding the cabbage 
plants is a simple one if these materials 
_ can be obtained in sufficient quantities. 
Where this is not possible the use of a 
4-12-4 at the rate of 500 pounds per 
acre applied broadcast and at a depth 
of 2 or 3 inches is a satisfactory sub- 
stitute. 

The 4-12-4 is suggested for sandy 
soils, silt loams, clay loams, or clays. 
For mucks a very much higher pro- 
portion of potash is needed and to sup- 
ply this a 3-9-18 is recommended. The 
same rate per acre can be used as a 
starting point. 

The use of these chemical fertilizers 
will prove most profitable when the 
cabbage field has been built up with 
legumes. The soil which is neutral 
and which contains a sufficient amount 
of organic matter can be made to pro- 
duce 20-ton yields of cabbage for 
kraut through the use of chemical fer- 
tilizers. Side-dressings of nitrogen 
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can be applied at two-week intervals 
as needed until the cabbage is half 
grown. Such treatments are needed 
whenever the rate of growth is too 
slow. Where the organic supply of 
the soil is not sufficient, the amount 
of fertilizer can be increased from 500 
to 1,200 pounds, but the better way 
would be to select a more fertile field. 
Plants for the late crop are usually 
grown in especially prepared seedbeds, 
adjacent to or nearby the field in 
which they are later to be set. The 
seedbed should be well prepared, fer- 
tile, and removed from sources of dis- 
ease and insect infection if possible. 
From 4 to % pound of seed should 
be seeded in rows 6 to 8 inches apart 
to provide enough plants to set an 
acre. This means about 20 seeds to 
the foot, which will provide sufficient 
plants to allow selection of the largest 
and most vigorous for transplanting. 
Plant selection is important when 
plants are to be transplanted direct 
from the seedbed to the field. The 
Pennsylvania Experiment Station in a 
three-year experiment with Danish 
Cabbage obtained an increase in yield 
of over eight tons per acre by using 
large plants in place of small ones. 


Seedbed Preparation 


Long Island growers sow seed in 
field beds and the first essential in the 
preparation of a good seedbed is that 
it be made well in advance of the date 
of sowing. The land should be plowed, 
harrowed, fertilized, and smoothed so 
that it is all ready for seeding, and 
then it must be allowed to lie at least 
two weeks to be settled and packed by 
rains. After the bed is properly settled 
all the preparation that is necessary 
before sowing is to scratch the sur- 
face with a rake or weeder to give a 
scant inch of loose soil. Many make 
the mistake of using a harrow and 
stirring the soil thoroughly to a depth 
of three inches with the result that 
this loose soil soon dries, leaving the 
freshly sown seed without moisture. 
Further, where there is so much loose 
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soil the drill sinks in and plants the 
seed too deep. With a well-prepared 
bed, however, the seed is sown about 
three-fourths of an inch deep and lies 
on soil which is moist and undisturbed. 
Seed sown in this way will germinate 
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from various sources often vary from 
40 to over 100 per cent in yield. 
Growers are urged to use every care 
in choosing seed for commercial plant- 
ing. It is a good practice to try out 
the seed a year in advance. 





A typical scene at a factory during the kraut-making season. 


and come up during dry weather be- 
cause the solid bed on which the seed 
lies is moist. In addition, the seed is 
sown shallow enough so that a rain 
will not wash it out, nor is it so deep 
as to have difficulty getting above 
ground. 

Cabbage plants for the late crop can 
be grown in the open. The seed is 
sown about five weeks before time for 
planting in the field. Heavy fertiliza- 
tion of the seedbed is not desirable 
since a rich soil is likely to produce 
too rapid growth. 

Cabbage varieties used for the Ohio 
kraut crop are Wilt Resistant All Sea- 
sons, Resistant Marion Market, Globe, 
and Allhead Select. These varieties 
are all wilt resistant. About one-half 
the plantings are made with All Sea- 
sons. Marion Market is a selection 
from Copenhagen Market. Globe is a 
selection of Glory. 

Strain tests with cabbage seed both 
at Cornell and at Penn State have 
shown that strains of a given variety 


Cabbage is a cool season crop hence 
most of its growth is made late in the 
growing season. Success depends on 
the temperature during July, August, 
and September. Seed sown April 15 to 
May 1 will permit setting between 
June 1 and June 15. The plants 
should be watered well before they 
are removed from the seedbed. 

Maximum yields are usually not pos- 
sible when the plants are set in check- 
rows to allow cross-cultivation. It 
has been demonstrated experimentally 
that standard late varieties should be 
set no farther apart than 18 inches in 
the rows 30 inches apart. Horse- 
drawn transplanters save labor and ap- 
ly water automatically about the roots 
of each plant. Machine transplanters 
do better work than is usually done 
by hand. They open the furrow, ap- 
ply water around the roots, and pack 
the soil around the plant. 

In the cultivation of cabbage great 
care must be exercised to prevent the 

(Turn to page 42) 





The Inquiring Mind 
ana the Seeing Eye 


By Dr. A. S. Alexander 


University of Wisconsin 


OR almost 50 years I have watched 

from the side-lines, so to speak, 
the initiation, rise, development, am- 
plification, and matchless achieve- 
ments of one of the greatest govern- 
mental executive organizations the 
world has ever known. I refer to the 


Bureau of Animal Industry, of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, and the work of its triumphant 
triumverate of chiefs—Dr. D. E. Sal- 
mon, (1884-1905); Dr. A. D. Mel- 
vin (1905-1917), and Dr. John R. 
Mohler, the present incumbent of the 


position. 

Few people, comparatively speaking, 
understand or appreciate the magni- 
tude, complexity, and difficulties of 
the task allotted to the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, and the rare scientific, 
practical, professional, and executive 
ability necessary in the chief and per- 
sonnel of the organization. Presidents 
have come and gone, each in his way 
the personification of political sagacity 
and efficiency; but not one of them 
has had to originate, institute, organ- 
ize, and supervise measures more vi- 
tal and necessary than those to which 
Drs. Salmon and Melvin conscien- 
tiously and unselfishly devoted the 
best years of their lives, and which 
Dr. Mohler, since 1917, has carried on, 
extended, and made eminently success- 


ful. 


War on Disease 


The work of the Bureau involves 
the building up of the animal indus- 
try of the United States, the conserv- 
ing and safeguarding of the health of 


our livestock and, more important 
still, the protection of the people from 
maladies which might be contracted 
from animals and their products. 

From all sides, our animals are 
threatened with infectious and con- 
tagious diseases, and these insidious 
dangers must be warded off and kept 
out of the country. One of the dread 
diseases which might gain entrance, 
were it not for the watchfulness and 
efficiency of the Bureau officials, is rin- 
derpest which, in 1711 and 1714, 
spread like wild fire in Europe, killing 
1,500,000 cattle. The disease still oc- 
curs in some European countries and 
the Philippine Islands, but never has 
gained a foothold in America. Con- 
tagious foot-and-mouth disease is an- 
other menacing foreign malady. It 
has appeared in the United States in 
1870, 1880, 1884, 1902, 1908, and 
1914, but invariably has been stamped 
out by the Bureau experts. 

As recently as 1924, two outbreaks 
of foot-and-mouth disease gave the 
Bureau a tremendous fight, but the 
battle was won and the ailment 
quickly eradicated. Great battles 
against other diseases also have been 
fought and today incessant warfare is 
being waged against tuberculosis, hog 
cholera, and contagious abortion, with 
success in sight. In a thousand other 
ways the Bureau also is rendering mag- 
nificent service. 

A veterinary division was estab- 
lished, in 1883, in the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, by Dr. D. E. 
Salmon, and that year also saw the in- 
stitution of a pathological laboratory 
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and a government experiment station. 
On May 29, 1884, the U. S. Bureau 
of Animal Industry was established by 
Act of Congress, with Dr. Salmon in 
charge. 

It was the prevalence of contagious 
pleuropneumonia in American cattle, 
and the embargo placed upon them 
by the British government, that chiefly 
led to the establishment of the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry and brought 
Dr. Salmon into prominence. On July 
15, 1884, the disease was discovered in 
Illinois, where it had come from Bal- 
timore, Maryland. It had existed for 
eight months west of the Allegheny 
mountains, before it was discovered, 
and had spread in three states. In 
March, 1885, it was discovered in Mis- 
souri and Kentucky, and exposed cat- 
tle had been shipped to many different 
parts. Early in 1886 it appeared in 
dairy herds in the city of Chicago, and 
especially in the great stables of the 
distilleries, where hundreds of cattle 
guzzled slop in the most unsanitary 
conditions, and the disease proved 
deadly. 

It was in the Shufeldt distillery sta- 
bles that I first met Dr. Salmon, busy 
fighting the disease. Later, Dr. 
James Law was placed on charge of 
the eradication work in Illinois. That 
was a dirty, strenuous job, but it was 
successfully consummated and, even- 
tually, the disease also was suppressed 
in New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Maryland, so that on Sep- 
tember 26, 1892, Hon. J. M. Rusk, 
Secretary of Agriculture, declared the 
United States free from pleuro-pneu- 
monia. 

It cost the national government 
$1,509,100 and about five years time 
to eradicate the disease. The United 
States was the first of the large na- 
tions of the world which, up to that 
time, had been able completely to ex- 
tirpate the disease, and Dr. Salmon de- 
serves much of the credit for the ac- 
complishment, together with his splen- 
did coterie of workers in the field. It 
was the first great accomplishment of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, and 
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it has had many similar triumphs 
since that day. 

Now let us look for a moment at 
the biographies of the three great vet- 
erinarians who have worked so effi- 
ciently for the country. 





DR. JOHN R. MOHLER 


Present Ch'ef of the Bureau of Animal Industry 


Dr. Daniel Elmer Salmon was born 
on a farm at Mount Olive, Morris 
county, New Jersey, July 23, 1850. 
After a preliminary training he be- 
came a student under Professor James 
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Law at Cornell University, and fin- 
ished his veterinary studies at Alford 
Veterinary School, near Paris, France, 
where he came under the influence of 
the great Pasteur and was given the 
veterinary degree. Returning to 
America, he practiced for a time in 
Newark, New Jersey, and in 1876 was 
granted the degree of Doctor of Veter- 
inary Medicine by Cornell University. 
In 1879 he was appointed inspector of 
the State of New York, under Dr. 
James Law, to help stamp out pleuro- 
pneumonia. 

In 1883 he was called to Washing- 
ton to establish a veterinary division 
in the Department of Agriculture and 
in 1884 organized the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry. As its first chief, his 
work embraced research and the en- 
forcement of regulatory laws. Un- 
der Dr. Salmon, the Bureau grew to 
a department having approximately 
5,000 employees, and its activities were 
developed in all phases of livestock 
production and the related. industries. 
Nineteen divisions and offices were es- 
tablished, and the ramifications of 
their work extended into nearly every 
state of the Union and into some for- 
eign countries. 

In 1905 Dr. Salmon resigned and 
in 1906 became chief of the veteri- 
nary department of the University of 
Montevideo, in Uruguay; but his 
health failed there and he returned to 
the United States where he died at 
Butte, Montana, August 30, 1914. 


Dr. Alonso D. Melvin 


Dr. Alonso D. Melvin was appointed 
Chief of the Bureau in 1905 and held 
the position until 1917. He was born 
at Sterling, Illinois, October 28, 1862, 
educated in the grammar school and 
business college of that city, and 
trained in practical livestock farm 
work. Then he took the course at 
the Chicago Veterinary College, grad- 
uated there in 1886, and immediately 
entered the service of the newly or- 
ganized Bureau of Animal Industry. 
In 1887 he was transferred to Balti- 
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more, and three years later was sent 
to Liverpool, England, to inspect ani- 
mals for the United States. In 1892 
he was recalled and placed in charge 
of meat inspection in the packing 
houses of the Union Stock Yards, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. In 1899 he was made 
Assistant Chief of Animal Industry 
and was appointed head of the Bureau 
on the resignation of Dr. Salmon in 
1905. 

Under Dr. Melvin, some of the 
most important campaigns of the Bu- 
reau were carried out. He instituted 
and successfully conducted the eradi- 
cation of the Texas fever tick and, at 
the time of his death, 6 of the 15 
states originally quarantined in 1906 
were pronounced free from the para- 
site, with the work of elimination 
about complete in several other coun- 
ties. Under his direction vigorous 
campaigns against hog cholera and 
animal tuberculosis were instituted and 
conducted, and the system of accred- 
iting herds free from _ tuberculosis 
adopted. He was also active in pro- 
moting and organizing the dipping 
system for the eradication of scab in 
cattle and sheep of the range coun- 
try, and in stamping out dourine of 
horses and instituting the war against 
contagious abortion. 

Dr. Melvin was an eminently suc- 
cessful executive and was esteemed for 
his “sterling qualities as a man, his 
nobility of character, his gentle and 
sympathetic nature, and his loyalty to 
the purposes of the Bureau, which en- 
deared him to all.” He died suddenly 
in Washington, D. C., December 7, 
1917. ; 


Dr. John R. Mobler 


Dr. John R. Mohler, the present 
Chief of the Bureau, was born in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, May 9, 
1875. Following his graduation from 
the Central High School in 1892, he 
attended Temple College for one year. 
He then matriculated in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and was grad- 

(Turn to page 56) 





Mr. O. D. Middlebrooks of Hope, Arkansas, grew in 1930 the largest watermelon ever grown. The 

melons were fertilized with 75 pounds of manure per hill, 500 pounds of cottonseed meal per acre, 

800 pounds of 4-8-6 per acre as a side-dresser when the melons began to vine, and one ton of 14-0-10 
per acre as a side-dresser applied in several applications. . 


WATERMELONS! 


By Charles Kilpatrick 


Fe. Smith, 


ACK in 1925 Hugh Laseter of 

Hope, Hempstead county, Ar- 
kansas, startled the watermelon grow- 
ers of the world by producing a melon 
that tipped the scales at 136 pounds. 
Because of its phenomenal weight, this 
melon was sent to the President of the 
United States, Calvin Coolidge. Since 
then through the efforts of County 
Agent Lynn Smith, cooperating with 
the Chamber of Commerce and busi- 
ness men of Hope, Hempstead county 
has become widely known as a truck- 
ing and watermelon growing section. 
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Arkansas 


Farmers have turned from cotton to a 
safer system of farming. In 1929 
Hempstead county shipped 450 car- 
loads of watermelons, 350 cars of 
cantaloups, 100 cars of radishes, and 
19 cars of potatoes. Dairying also 
plays an important part in the farm- 
ing system of this county. 

Because of the importance of this 
section in growing watermelons, the 
business men of this county, cooperat- 
ing with the farmers, sponsor a water- 
melon festival annually. Thousands of 

(Turn to page 60) 





The Different Types 
of Response to 


Pasture Fertilization 


By J. B. Abbott 


Agronomist, National Fertilizer Association, Bellows Falls, Vermont 


HE results of the pasture fertil- 

ization experiments started by 
Dr. Sir Wilkiam Somerville at thd 
Northumberland County Experiment 
Station at Cockle Park in England in 
1897, plus the known general phos- 
phorus deficiency of most upland 
soils in America, have led to the 
more or less stereotyped recommenda- 
tion to top-dress pasture land with 
phosphates. Without doubt that rec- 
ommendation is sound enough so far 
as it goes, but in many cases it does 
not go far enough. Something in ad- 
dition to phosphoric acid may be, and 
very often is, needed. 

Two years ago, R. A. Payne, a rep- 
resentative of N. V. Potash Export 
My., Inc., and I planned and, with 
the assistance of numerous agrono- 
mists in the fertilizer industry and at 
the agricultural colleges, carried out 
a simple test designed to throw some 
light on what treatment in addition 
to phosphoric acid is required to give 
the desired response on pasture land. 
The results were published, under the 
title “Pasture Top-Dressing with 
Fertilizer and Lime in the Hay and 
Pasture Belt,” by the National Fer- 
tilizer Association. 

The responses secured from the dif- 
ferent treatments in 103 tests showed 
very clearly that lime, potash, and 
nitrogen, respectively, added in that 
order, markedly increased the aver- 
age yield; but the average does not 
accurately portray the real situation 


as it involves averaging cases where 
a given treatment gave a large re- 


‘sponse with cases where it gave no 


response at all. 
Three Types of Response 


Examination of the data shows that 
the responses fall into three general 
types. The first type of response, 
hereinafter designated as the Type 1 
response, is fairly well in line with the 
stereotyped recommendation at: least 
to the extent that application of 
phosphorus or lime and phosphorus 
brought in a satisfactory stand of 
white clover and produced a satisfac- 
tory increase in total yield and protein 
content. 

This Type 1 response seems to have 
been secured most consistently in the 
case of soils with a considerable 
amount of clay in their make-up and 
in the case of loams which have not 
been very badly exhausted. Addition 
of potash to phosphoric acid in those 
Type 1 cases produced only a cum- 
paratively small increase in yield. 
Addition of nitrogen, of course, did 
produce a considerably increased 
yield, as it almost always does on 
grass land. 

The second type of response, herein- 
after designated as the Type 2 re- 
sponse, was entirely out of line with 
the stereotyped recommendation in 
that neither phosphorus alone nor 
phosphorus and lime gave a really sat- 
isfactory response, but the addition of 
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potash to the lime-phosphorus treat- 
ment gave a very satisfactory re- 
sponse in terms of increased growth 
of clover and increased yield of dry 
matter and protein. This Type 2 re- 
sponse appears to have been secured 
somewhat oftener, on the whole, than 
the Type 1 response and is particularly 
characteristic of sandy and light loam 
soils and even rather heavy loam soils 
which have been seriously depleted in 
fertility. In some cases of Type 2 
response where lime, phosphorus, and 
potash brought in a perfect mat of 
clover, grass was almost crowded out 
by the clover, in consequence of which 
additior of nitrogen produced only a 
comparatively slight increase in yield. 

These results seem to_ indicate 
pretty clearly that a good many cases 
of disappointment in results secured 
by applying phosphorus or lime and 
phosphorus to pasture land might have 
been avoided by including potash in 
the treatment, and at comparatively 
small additional expense. 
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The third type of response, herein- 
after designated, as the Type 3 re- 
sponse, was the type of response se- 
cured where none of the treatments 
succeeded in bringing in a dense stand 
of clover. It is characterized by fail- 
ure to get a really satisfactory re- 
sponse unt:l nitrogen is included in 
the treatment but an_ excellent 
response to high-nitrogen complete 
fertilizer. 

Doubtless there are numerous rea- 
sons for the failure to establish a full 
stand of clover, among the most im- 
portant of which probably are ab- 
sence of a sufficient stand of clover to 
begin with and droughty soil. In 
some cases where there was an almost 
complete absence of clover to begin 
with, surface seeding has proven an 
effective treatment, particularly in 
the case of soils well supplied with 
moisture and of the heavier types. 
Surface seeding has not, however, 
proven generally successful in the case 
of soils which are at all seriously sub- 


TYPE 2 RESPONSE 
Farm of W. R. Tillotson, Middlesex, Vermont—Cuttings made July 8, 1930—lime, 14% tons per acre— 
fertilizer treatments at the rate of 1,000 pounds per acre. 


Left to right 


Treatment 
5-10-10 and lime 
0-10-10 and lime 
0-10-0 and lime 
0-10-0 
Check 


Green Weight Per Acre 
8,470 pounds 
13,008 ” 

4,840 ” 
2,724 » 
1,513 ” 


(Note the big increase on the L-P-K plot, which was due to the white clover brought :n by potash.) 
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ject to drought, nor in my opinion 
is it likely to prove feasible to main- 
tain a permanent stand of clover year 
after year on such soils. 

It is perfectly easy to grow excel- 
lent clover on pure sand with appro- 
priate mineral fertilization under 
greenhouse conditions, but growing 
clover, except in the most favorable 
seasons, on such soil under pasture 
conditions, and dependent upon rain- 
fall for moisture, approaches the im- 
possible. In favorable seasons there 
may be a very good stand of clover, 
but there are entirely too many sea- 
sons of the other kind to permit de- 
pendence upon clover for forage and 
for maintenance of nitrogen supply 
on such lighter soils. The mineral 
fertilization-clover system of pasture 


ae _ ‘ais . . 


Treatment 


Check 
0-10-0 
0-10-0 and lime 
0-10-10 and lime 
5-10-10 and lime 
Check 
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management appears to be pretty def- 
initely limited to moderately heavy 
soils with a rather dependable mois- 
ture supply. 

It is, of course, impossible in the 
light of our present knowledge to 
prescribe the most economical treat- 
ment for every different pasture or 
even soil type; but such results as we 
have would seem to point to the gen- 
eralizations: 

I—That the Type 1 response, that 
is, good clover brought in by phos- 
phatic fertilization, is likely to be se- 
cured only on clay soils, relatively 
new soils, or in connection with 
manure; 

II—That the Type 2 response, that 
is good clover brought in by treat- 

(Turn to page 54) 
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TYPE 3 RESPONSE 
Farm of Enos Granger, Towanda, Pennsylvania—Cuttings made June 19, 1930—lime, 11% tons per 
acre—fertilizer treatments at the rate of 1,000 pounds per acre. 
Left to right 


Green Weight Per Acre 
June 19, 1930 3 cuttings 1929 
2,118 1,739 
2,118 1,815 
3,025 2,723 
5,445 4,575 
15,125 11,193 
2,118 1,739 


(Note white clover in L-P-K plot and growth of Kentucky Bluegrass on complete fertilizer plot.) 





Grazing 


that Makes 


A Pasture Stay Good 


By George B. Mortimer 


Professor of Agronomy, 
Wisconsin College of Agriculture 


F a pasture is bad, its plants are 

tired. Mostly, they become tired 
for two reasons. A depleted soil will 
reflect itself in hungering, weak 
plants, that attempt to “hang on” in 
accordance with Nature’s immutable 
law,—the propagation of the species. 
An infertile soil makes tired plants. 
That is one reason. Fertilization is 
the surest cure for that kind of plant 
fatigue. 

Grazing at best is a destroying prac- 
tice. On the one hand, it slowly and 
silently tends toward under-nourish- 
ment because it attacks soil fertility, 
and on the other, because the pasture 
is repeatedly forced into a state of 
partial defoliation, keeping the plants 
in a continued, attempted adjustment 
to it. Grazing that is not based upon 
scientific control may be and fre- 
quently is a second cause for tired pas- 
tures. No plant can remain bright 
and active if forced to tune its life re- 
peatedly to the strings of infertility 
and a high degree of defoliation. Fer- 
tilization, no matter how suitably and 
carefully done, will not have its full 
effect in driving out that “tired feel- 
ing” unless accompanied by more con- 
siderate grazing than is ordinarily the 
custom. 


What Is Scientific Grazing? 


It may be difficult at present to say 
just what scientific grazing is, but this 
much may be safely said—any form 
of grazing not under control is not 
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being scientifically done. A pasture 
will remain in good proportion as the 
two master factors, fertilization and 
grazing methods, are observed. It is 
upon these two that pasture manage- 
ment is largely based. 

In any pasture, there is always pres- 
ent the ever-operating, grazing animal. 
As far as the health of the pasture is - 
concerned, there is little doubt but 
that grazing influences may be made 
to parellel those of soil and season in 
relative importance, and they prob- 
ably bear equally significant relation- 
ships to its improvement and mainte- 
nance. The benefits of a fertile soil 
should not be overshadowed and offset 
by bad, grazing practices. 

The effect of the grazing animal 
upon the health of the pasture should 
always be given due regard, even 
though the evidence that will ulti- 
mately define scientific grazing is not 
yet all in. A sufficient number of its 
premises, however, have been estab- 
lished to warrant a change from the 
pioneer ways of no control to a con- 
scious, intelligent control, both for the 
benefit of the animals and the pasture 
likewise. An advance from uncon- 
trolled to controlled grazing should - 
parallel and support the practice of 
fertilization if its rewards are to be 
had in full. It is one thing to grow 
lots of superior summer feed, but quite 
another to harvest it through grazing 
so that both animals and pasture are 
given the maximum consideration. 
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To graze a pasture rotationally, each enclosure should open into a common lane. 


The tenacity with which the peren- 
nial, creeping grasses cling to life even 
under the most drastic treatment; the 
traditional grip of pioneer practices; 
and a limited appreciation of plant 
physiology and plant chemistry, may 
all be offered as reasons for the care- 
less practices in vogue. Pastures too 
early grazed; pastures over grazed; 
pastures half grazed; pastures that 
by mid-summer present a mosaic 
of over-eaten and under-eaten patches; 
pastures with their gates always 
open, all belong to uncontrolled 
grazing practices. They are its in- 
inheritance. Keeping stock on a pas- 
ture throughout the season on the the- 
ory that the “last bite” must be lifted 
even though the animals must spend 
more energy and time in searching for 
it, than it can ever compensate them, 
is bad for both pasture and livestock. 

If scientific investigation develops 
the notion that two cuts for alfalfa 
are better than three, we immediately 
seize onto it and plan accordingly. 
It seems to make a difference what the 
plant is and where it is growing. Just 
because plants happen to be unfor- 
tunately borne in a pasture is little 
reason for subjecting them to a prac- 


tice that too often borders on persecu- 
tion. A horse that is well fed and 
cared for will do maximum work. 
This is equally applicable to a pasture. 
At its best, grazing with its inevitable 
partners, tramping and hoof cultiva- 
tion, is pretty drastic treatment. 

Uncontrolled grazing is hazardous 
for the life of any pasture. Pasture 
turfs of creeping plants like Kentucky 
bluegrass and white clover become 
thin and worn through extreme early 
grazing, through overstocking at any 
time of the season if repeatedly prac- 
ticed, and there is also evidence to 
show that permitting growth to run 
into stemminess and seed heads tends 
to thin out the turf. 


The Grazing Stage 


Somewhere between the two ex- 
tremes of early or premature grazing 
and late or deferred grazing, there 
must be a stage of growth at which 
pasturing may be started, without seri- 
ous injury to the plants. No doubt 
the object of any grazing scheme 
should be to take away the largest, 
seasonal amounts of grass nutrients 
from the pasture, and to do it in such 
a way that the health of the plants is 
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not too much impaired. When it is 
learned how this may be best done, 
scientific grazing will be understood. 

Next to impoverished soils, too early 
grazing each season is probably the 
second important explanation for the 
low carrying capacity that many na- 
tural pastures have. It is a tempta- 
tion to turn stock out as early as pos- 
sible. That shouldn’t mean, however, 
that the “high sign” for it is the first 
greening over of the pasture. Empty 
barns and the rush of seeding the har- 
vested crops too frequently accentuate 
the urge. Shortage in barn feeds is 
not much justification for turning out 
too soon, for the damage that may be 
done the pasture later in the season is 
frequently its penalty. It amounts to 
little more than shifting feed shor- 
tages. 

A pasture should not be disturbed 
in the spring until its plants have had 
time to develop new roots along with 
the top growth, the energy for which 
is furnished by storage foods from the 
previous season. Eating off the first 
leaves as they appear makes additional 
demands upon storage energy and re- 
pair materials. To make matters 
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worse, earliest growth is not common- 
ly accompanied by continuous, good 
growing weather, and nitrogen, so es- 
sential for new growth and repair, is 
only slowly being released at this time 
because soil temperatures are still too 
low for rapid nitrification. This makes 
premature grazing doubly bad. 

It all tends to keep the grass at a 
disadvantage, with the net results of 
limited seasonal grazing, weed en- 
croachment, damage from drought, 
and an ultimate thinning out of the 
turf. This picture is altogether too 
common to need much description. 
Most authorities agree that the injury 
caused by repeated, premature grazing 
is the most common and pronounced 
of all grazing ills. Its effects are 
quickly produced, and they will be 
felt for a long time. Premature graz- 
ing is almost equivalent to over-stock- 
ing a pasture; the plants never being 
able to get ahead of the grazing ani- 
mals. 

A good lesson upon the effects of 
premature grazing and over-stocking 
of pastures may be drawn from some 
of the valuable investigational work 

(Turn to page 51) 





This pasture has been properly grazed and is now left in good condition for the winter’s rest. 
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Earnin g Power 


of Said Land 


ERSONS in the West, lending 

money for eastern interests years 
ago, frequently received letters from 
headquarters in the East admonishing 
them not to make loans on farm prop- 
erty for more than half the price at 
which the farm would sell at the time 
the loan was made. With land values 
steadily enhancing for a long series of 
years, such advice seemed to be con- 
servative, yet it proved to be an ex- 
pensive basis for many who made loans 
as well as for many who accepted 
them. 

The Federal Farm Loan Act in 1916 
designated a different basis which 
might or might not result in a similar 
valuation. It provided that for the 
purpose of making a loan, “the value 
of the land for agricultural purposes 
shall be the basis of appraisal and the 
earning power of said land shall be a 
principal factor.” This injected a de- 
cidedly stabilizing factor into land 
appraisals. After all, if a property 
cannot earn and pay for its keep, what 
is the incentive for owning it? The 
earning power of land is the net 
amount which the owner should re- 


ceive from rents on the customary 


basis after paying taxes and making 
sufficient deductions for insurance and 
depreciation of improvements. 

The record of the production of a 
farm for the past 10 years is a fair 
indication of what may be expected 
during the next 10 years. If the av- 
erage gross receipts on a rental basis 
on a farm for 10 years have been $500 


By John Fields 


President, the Federal Land Bank of Wichita 


and the taxes are $100, and the farm 
has improvements on it worth $2,000, 
the net returns from rent will be 
$300, after deducting 5 per cent for 
insurance and depreciation on im- 
provements. The farm, as security 
for a loan from the Federal Land 
Bank, will be worth $3,750 if the cur- 
rent rate of interest in the locality 
where the farm is situated, is 8 per 
cent. If interest rates in the locality 
are 6 per cent, the farm will be worth 
$5,000. 

Valuations determined on this basis 
ire sound. Loans made on such a basis 
will be safe loans, being secured by 
lands with sufficient earning power to 
take care of the fixed charges against 
the land and to pay the interest on 
the farm’s full value. The farm, of 
course, should be capable of making a 
sufficient return in the hands of the 
average farmer to make it possible for 
him to pay taxes, depreciation, and in- 
terest and to have enough left to be 
able to live up to the standard of the 
community. 


Considerations for Appraisal 


In appraising land for long-term 
loans such as the Federal Land Banks 
make, the appraisal committees of the 
local national farm loan associations 
cannot stress too strongly “the earning 
power of said land” over a series of 
years. They must keep in mind the 
crops which the particular farm is 
capable of producing as well as the 

(Turn to page 50) 
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Peace on Earth 


PICTORIAL 





——— 
BIeGER POTATO PROFITS 


~ HUMUS - FERTILIZER - CERTIFIED ERTIFIED SEED 


WISCONSIN POTATO GROWERS $HOV 


A feature of the nineteenth annual meeting of the Wisconsin Potato Growers Assoc 
hibit pictured above. This exhibit was prepared by Professor F. L. Musbach of the M 
son, Price county, and L. G. Sorden, Oneida county; Jens Ahrenholdt of the $o0/Line I 

The many people viewing this exhibit had forcefully brought home to them |the la 
Farmers in several counties frequently increased their yields of U. S. No. 1 potajjoes ne 

3-9-18, 3-12-12, and 3-20-20. | 
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i OW THAT FERTILIZERS PAY 


rs Association held at Eau Claire, Wisconsin, October 28-31, was the fertilizer ex- 
re Marshfield branch, Wisconsin Experiment Station; County Agents A. M. Jacob- 
Line Railway; and H. G. Frost of the N. V. Potash Export My., Inc. 
he large profits that are to be obtained from the intelligent use of fertilizers. 
ajjoes nearly 100 bushels per acre by the use of such well-balanced fertilizers as 





Above: A hungry 
raccoon can fish 
as well as hunt, 
and a nice, 
plump “craw- 
dad,” surprised 
in its hiding 
place under a 
stone, is a juicy 
morsel for a 
*coon’s piqued 
appetite. Note 
the faraway look 
of one who is 
feeling fer some- 
thing in the 
dark. 


Left: While fur 
farming is now 
established in the 
United States as 


a@ permanent ag- 
ricultural enter- 
prise, a large 
percentage of the 
annual fur crop 
is still harvested 
by itinerant 
trappers. This 
man is setting 
his traps along a 
stream in  nor- 
thern Indiana. 





Right: This freak 

ear of corn was 

found by Capt. 

Frank C. Jedlicka 

in his field near 

Fort Collins, Colo- 
rado. 


Below: The huge 
size of an apple 
recently found in 
the Oregon State 
College orchard 
was more clearly 
realized when com- 
pared wth a com- 
mon-sized apple 
and a real Hallow- 
e’en pumpkin. The 
apple dropped of 
its own ,2'%4-pound 
weight from a 15- 
year-old Spokane 
Beauty tree, and 
was said by hor- 
ticulturists at the 
college to be the 
largest apple they 
ever had seen. 
Measured around 
one way, it was 
16% inches and 
around the other 
way, 17 inches. 
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Left: When foxes began to 
devour the chickens and pigs 
of farmers near Greenfield, 
Indiana, the farmers formed 
a series of fox drives, each 
time encircling an area of 
10 miles. These two girls, 
who participated, are dis- 
playing one of the kill. 


Below: The Queen of the 
1930 Watermelon Festival 
held at Hope, Arkansas, was 
provided with a fitting con- 
veyance. A story of the 
famous watermelons grown 
in this section is to be found 


on page 23 of th’'s issue. 





Common At the close of the year, our minds automatically 
turn back in retrospect over: the advancement we 
Sense have made as individuals, as an industry, a commun- 
ity, and as a nation. We in agriculture have a lot 
to consider. 

It cannot be denied that the past year has witnessed a sharp reduction in 
farm income due to a combination of low prices and small crops. Largely 
because of the present low level of farm prices, much space has been given 
by the press to articles which featured revolutionary changes in costs of pro- 
duction, in the areas to be devoted to crop production, and in consumer 
preferences. 

In considering these so-called “revolutions” perhaps nothing better is to 
be found than the common sense comments of Professors G. F. Warren and 
F, A. Pearson of Cornell University, which appeared in the November issue 
of Farm Economics. For instance, they sound a note of encouragement on 
the wheat situation as follows: 

“It may be true that a few farmers in western Kansas have materially 
reduced their costs, particularly in years when it rains, but this area can- 
not raise enough wheat to feed the world. . . . . nor have the writers 
seen evidence of vast new areas that are going to be used for wheat grow- 
ing in any country. Other statements have emphasized that consumers 
no longer care for wheat. It is doubtless true that with very high wages, 
some persons will use more milk, eggs, fruits, and less wheat. It is 
equally true that there are vast populations in the world whose wages 
are just rising high enough so that they can eat wheat instead of rye 
and rice. 

“For centuries, wheat has been very stable when compared with the 
general price level, in spite of the opening of the United States and 
Canada, and in spite of the grain harvester. It is easy to introduce one 
or a thousand tractors. It is not so easy to permanently change the rela- 
tive values of basic farm products.” 

Such statements of fundamental conditions as those quoted above make 
it appear obvious that the present very low level of farm prices is only a 
temporary condition. It is very probable that the next few years will wit- 
ness a gradual return to the normal relationship between farm prices and the 
general price level. 

It is pointed out, however, by Professors Warren and Pearson that al- 
though wages have declined somewhat, it is not expected that much of a 
permanent drop will take place. In order to be able to pay relatively high 
wages and still profit by the use of hired labor, the writers believe that: 

“The chief ways of doing this are by obtaining more milk per cow, 
higher crop yields per acre, and by using labor more efficiently. 

“In order to get more milk per cow, it is necessary that cows be culled 
more severely and that those that are kept be fed more efficiently. 

“The most important way of getting more crops per acre is to dis- 
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continue raising crops on land that will not give good yields. Fertilizer 
is cheap and should be used liberally on the land that is farmed. 

“More attention must be given to good seed, disease control, timeliness 
in farming operations, etc. It does not pay to use high-priced labor 
unless all other factors are arranged so as to get high yields. 

“Land that will not pay for farming with high-priced labor may be 
used for pasture, reforested, or left idle. There are a considerable num- 
ber of farms on which the soil is of such a nature that profitable opera- 
tion is not possible. The best use for such lands is for state forests.” 


Out of all these comments, we have this to conclude, that in forming 
an agricultural picture for the year 1930 some good common sense will help 
us to get the right perspective and thereby enable us to prepare more intelli- 


gently for the future. 


4 The American Soil Survey Association met in Wash- 

New a. ington on Tuesday and Wednesday, November 18 and 

19. Their program covered a wide range of subjects. 

Hand 00 But one of the most outstanding decisions made at the 

meeting of the Association was the approval of new methods for reports. A 

practical working handbook by which farmers can determine the location, 

judge the value, and learn the best uses of the different soils on the farms in 

every county, mapped by the soil survey of the United States Department of 

Agriculture was decided upon. It will be the result of changes which were 
proposed in the soil survey reports. 

The new type of soil survey, upon which the Association agreed, includes 
the practical features which have been so welcome to farmers in the reports 
on the thousand counties already mapped by the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils 
and the states. Future reports, however, will emphasize grouping of certain 
related soils in every county and will connect the soil features with the agri- 
cultural opportunities in the areas surveyed in a way that will be better under- 
stood by the farmer. ; 

W. E. Hearn, Inspector of District No. 2 for the Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils, in presenting to the meeting the new scheme of constructing soil-survey 
reports, said, ““The new method of writing soil surveys not only gives a picture 
of every individual soil type in a county; it also shows the best adaptation of 
certain crops to whole groups of soils, and should prove serviceable in organ- 
izing a more profitable agriculture both for local communities and for states.” 

The plan was worked out under the direction of Dr. Curtis F. Marbut, Chief 
of Soil Survey of the Department of Agriculture, whose services to soil science 
were recognized recently by the award of the Cullum Geographical Medal of 
the American Geographic Society, and who was introduced at the annual 
banquet of the Association as “the premier soil scientist of America if not of the 
world.” We are very glad indeed to add our cordial endorsement of this in- 
troduction. 

The United States leads the world in the extent and practical usefulness 
of its soil survey, according to Dr. Charles F. Shaw, in charge of soil survey 
at the University of California, who stated that Europe is groping for a 
common terminology in its soil science and that American soil surveyors 
are to be congratulated on their approach to a uniform and scientific nomen- 
clature. 
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Can the movement to standardize 

Standard Analyses fertilizer analyses to half a dozen such 
and Crop Needs analyses for any one state be justified? 
Very truly one hundred or so differ- 

ent analyses being manufactured in one fertilizer center is a wasteful mistake, 


but is it practical or possible to correct this mistake by going to the other ex- 
treme of over-simplification? 


It is a question that is at least open to discussion. Is it possible, therefore, 
from a practical viewpoint, to expect to reduce the fertilizer analyses used to 
a very few? In determining the most profitable fertilizer practice for any 
specific farm or field there are at least three very definite variables, namely: 
the soil, the crop, and the climate. Even in addition to these three variables, 
the previous treatment of the soil is a very important influence. ° 


In any case, on what thoroughly reliable basis have the standard analyses 
recommended over the country as a whole been determined? Truly some of 
them are founded on sound experimental evidence. But it is quite possible 
that others are founded on a compromise of experimental-work, general ex- 
perience, relative prices of crops and fertilizer materials, and other considera- 
tions. 


For these reasons it is very encouraging that at the recent meeting of the 
American Society of Agronomy a symposium was devoted to diagnosing soil 
deficiencies and crop needs. This is probably a sounder approach to the prob- 
lem of the most profitable fertilizer practices than yet has been made. Cer- 
tainly excellent field experimental work has been conducted in many states, 
but obviously the results so obtained have a legitimate application on a limited 
number of the thousands of soil types on which crops are grown. In apply- 
ing such results in a general way over large crop areas, there is still an ele- 
ment of probability that such fertilizer practices may or may not be the most 
profitable. A farmer today must, in necessity, look not simply for a profitable 
fertilizer practice, but for the most profitable fertilizer practice, which is 
quite a different thing. 

Should, therefore, shorter and cheaper. methods of determining soil de- 
ficiencies and: crop needs be organized, a great deal more undoubtedly would 
be learned of the actual needs of the crop under a great variety of conditions 
than yet has been learned from the slower and more limited method of field 
experiments, important as such experiments are. 

The methods discussed in the symposium were the existing chemical meth- 
ods; pot experiments, with particular reference to the Mitscherlich method; 
the value of the Neubauer method; what field experiments have contributed; 
and the diagnostic value of plant symptoms in determining nutrient de- 
ficiencies of soils. While a lot of work yet has to be done with regard to 
such methods, the results so far obtained do justify the hope that the diagnos- 
tic value of some of them may be put on a sufficiently reliable and practical 
basis to afford sound information regarding the nutrient needs of crops under 
a great variety of soil, crop, and climatic conditions. 


If some of this work could be organized on a large scale, and the methods 
perfected for conditions in American agriculture, such work would undoubt- 
edly make a very definite contribution to solving some of the problems of 
fertilizer practices. Certainly the American Society of Agronomy is to be 
congratulated on bringing before workers in the soil and fertilizer field an 
up-to-date survey of existing methods for determining the plant food require- 
ments of soils and crops. 








i habe thoroughly enjoped 
the pear with our readers and 
contributors, and now as we 
picture pou around pour Duletide 
hearths, we wish each and 
ebery one of you — 


QA Merry Christmas 


—The €bditors. 
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GREENHOUSE TOMATOES 
GAIN FAVOR ON WINTER 
MARKETS 


The increasing favor of greenhouse 
tomatoes on the winter markets is ac- 
counted for by the fact that green- 
house tomatoes ripened on the vine are 
usually better than those grown out 
of doors in the winter and spring, 
picked green and shipped all the way 
from the South Atlantic and Gulf 
Coast States, according to the United 
States Department of Agriculture in 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1431, entitled 
“Greenhouse Tomatoes.” 

Most of the greenhouse vegetables 
of the country are grown in the New 
England, Middle Atlantic, East North 
Central and West North Central 
States.—U. S. D. A. “Marketing Ac- 
tivities,” Nov. 26, 1930. 


FLORIDA FREED FROM 
FRUIT FLY QUARANTINE 


The Federal quarantine on Florida 
products, on account of the Mediter- 
ranean fruit fly, was lifted November 
15, following conferences of Depart- 
ment of Agriculture officials with 
Florida officials, including Governor 
Carlton and members of the state 


plant board. 


Grove owners are no longer re- 
quired to pick up and dispose of 
“drops,” culls, and windfalls. How- 
ever, intensive field inspection by the 
Federal forces will be continued in- 
definitely in respect both to fruit in 
the groves and in packing houses, as 
a precaution against the spread of any 
infestation which may develop in the 
future.—U. S. D. A. “Marketing Ac- 
tivities,’ Nov. 19, 1930. 


AMERICAN WHEAT EXCELS 
ACCORDING TO TESTS 


The United States produces some of 
the best wheat in the world, says the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, re- 
porting the results of milling and bak- 
ing tests of wheats grown in 38 coun- 
tries, in Technical Bulletin 1927, just 
issued. 


“From both a milling and baking 
standpoint, the best quality hard red 
winter wheat is produced in the 
United States. The hard red winter 
wheat grown in Argentina appears to 
be of lesser milling value than that 
grown in the United States. The bak- 
ing quality of the flour milled from 
Argentine wheat, although not the 
equal of that milled from the hard 
red winter wheats of the United 
States, is of fair quality. The flour 
milled from the Russian hard red win- 
ter wheat appears to be lacking in bak- 
ing strength.” The bulletin gives the 
results of tests of 412 varieties of 
wheat.—U. S. D. A. “Marketing Ac- 
tivities,” Nov. 26, 1930. 


WE ARE EATING MORE 
DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Consumption of dairy products has 
taken a strong upward tendency in 
recent years. Per capita consumption 
of butter last year is computed at 
17.61 pounds compared with 14.7 
pounds 10 years ago; cheese, 4.62 
pounds last year against 3.50 pounds 
in 1920; condensed and evaporated 
milk, 16.58 pounds against 10.17 
pounds in 1920; and ice cream, 3 
gallons compared with 2.46 gallons 
in 1920.—U. S. D. A. “Marketing Ac- 
tivities,” Nov. 19, 1930. 
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Cabbage for Kraut 


destruction of the roots, therefore only 
very shallow cultivation should be 
given after the plants have attained 
considerable size. Many of the roots 
of the cabbage plant grow within two 
inches of the surface of the soil and 
these run almost horizontally. Before 
the plant is half grown the roots cross 
in the centers between the rows, and 
if deep cultivation is given more harm 
than good may be done. Sufficient 
cultivation should be given to keep 
down weeds and keep soil from crust- 
ing and cracking. After the plants 
are half grown, cultivation is not so 
important unless weeds are trouble- 
some. Cultivation should cease when 
it is impossible to perform the opera- 
tion without injurying the plants, 
since there is evidence that little mois- 
ture is lost from the soil by evapora- 
tion from the surface when the plants 
are large. There is also evidence that 
cultivation destroys the roots near the 
surface. 

When the plants are small, cultiva- 






tilizer treatment was being followed. 
That Mr. Ward is keeping up-to- 
date in his study of fertilizer is proven 
by the interesting test he is making 
on a new method of applying the fer- 
tilizer. On 70 walnut trees the fer- 
tilizer is applied in. trenches dug 
around the tree. These trenches are 
one foot wide and one foot deep, and 
are dug from four to six feet away 
from the tree trunks. Mr. Ward will 
be able to decide on the effect of fer- 
tilizer applied in this way as compared 
with the usual method of plowing it 
under. 

Incidentally, Mr. Ward is very en- 


(From page 19) 


Meaty Nuts 


(From page 6) 





tion may be done by gang cultivators 
or by any ordinary shovel cultivator, 
but when the plants get larger only 
light cultivators should be used. A 
harrow-like cultivator may be used to 
good advantage after the plants are 
well established. In fact if the ground 
has been well prepared, the light cul- 
tivator is best for all cultivation. 
Hand-hoeing or hand-weeding is us- 
ually necessary to keep the weeds 
down between the plants in the row. 

Profitable yields of cabbage for 
kraut depend upon a combination of 
fertile soil, proper use of organic and 
inorganic fertilizers, correct water 
supply, cool temperature during last 
of the growing season, and good cul- 
tural practices. Where the grower 
studies the job of producing this crop 
and where he has satisfactory tempera- 
ture and moisture conditions, yields of 
18 to 20 tons or more per acre can 
be produced. Cabbage responds to 
good treatment. 





thusiastic over a small planting of 
tomatoes which he set out and fer- 
tilized with 3-10-10 fertilizer. He 
used about one sack of the fertilizer 
on 500 plants. On this small plant- 
ing, during the best six weeks of the 
season, he harvested 1,000 pounds 
per week. He received about two 
cents per pound for the tomatoes, 
which meant an income for the period 
of $20 per week. 

Results like these appeal. strongly 
to men like Mr. Ward, who are run- 
ning their farm business along effi- 
cient lines. 





Peanuts in India 


By J. J. De Valots 


Agricultural Missionary, Katpadi, South India 


VERYTHING that goes to the 
Orient must undergo some 
change or other before it becomes 
acclimated. This the peanut did by 
changing its name to “Groundnuts” 
when it invaded India. But if its 


name underwent a change in the 
process, it in turn almost created a 
revolution in the agricultural prac- 


tices of the land of its adoption. 

About 25 years ago the growing 
of indigo for dye purposes was com- 
mon in southern India. When it was 
found that synthetic dyes could be 
produced more cheaply than vegetable 
dyes and that they were nearly as 
satisfactory, the dye factories had to 
close their doors and many cultiva- 
tors felt that their best commercial 
crop had gone bankrupt. To the 
rescue came the peanut. 


It was not many 
years before the Indian 
cultivator forgot ll 
about the “‘flesh-pots” 
of the dye factory be- 
cause he was too busy 
counting the rupees his 
new crop brought him. 
Thousands of acres of 
sandy loam that had 
never felt the point of 
a plow were put under 
this creeping legume. 
_ The grazing grounds of 
the Indian zebu cattle 


were thus encroached upon to such an 
extent as to cause acute forage prob- 
lems in many areas. 

During the hot summer months, 
when few crops are grown, the In- 
dian farmer (ryot) spends his time 
very profitably carting silt deposits 
from the many artificial lakes onto 
his fields. This so-called tank silt 
contains a large proportion of humus 
and is also rich in lime. Furthermore 
this clay improves the physical con- 
dition of the soil and makes it more 
retentive of moisture. From 50 to 
100 cart-loads of tank silt are fre- 
quently applied per acre, often com- 
ing from 8 or 10 mile distances. 
Ashes also are considered a very val- 
uable manure for this crop and often 
are imported by rail from the large 
cities. Very little manure is used for 


An Indian farmer and his family. 
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es 


Hand shelling of peanuts was formerly a very common practice, but now machine hullers have largely 
replaced the beaters. 


the crops because there is not enough 
to go around and experience has shown 
that it can be applied more economic- 
ally to the intensive irrigated crops. 

Although. groundnuts are grown 
primarily as a rain-fed crop, large 
acreages are sown in irrigated fields 
in rotation with cereals. When sown 
under irrigation the kernels are hoed 
in at the last weeding of the millet 
crop in February or March. After 
the millet is harvested in April, the 
peanuts are irrigated from wells dur- 
ing the hot season and are ready for 
harvest in July or August. 

The rain-fed crops are sown in 
June or July after the first good 
shower that brings such welcome re- 
lief from the blazing tropical heat of 
summer. No time is wasted, and ev- 
ery available working animal is yoked 
to the crude country plough. One 
preliminary ploughing is given, and 
then the seed is dropped in every third 
furrow. This requires about 100 
pounds of kernels per acre. After this 
the field is leveled with a long plant 
or a tree branch. Indian farmers like 
to work in gangs, and so several 
neighbors usually join together and 


10 or 12 ploughs follow one another 
up and down the field. 

Mixed sowing is also practised 
whereby a quick growing native ce- 
real is sown with the peanut and is 
harvested about the time the ground- 
nut fully covers the ground. The 
chief objections to this method are 
excessive shading of the ground and 
the removal of too much moisture for 
the good of the groundnuts. 


Hand Labor Is Cheap 


The growing of peanuts is entirely 
a hand labor task done chiefly by 


women. They intercultivate the 
growing crop twice or thrice using 
small hoes with a blade five inches 
long and an inch wide. The handle 
is a foot long. These women squat 
in the field and hoe at arm’s length 
before moving. Fifteen or twenty 
women coolies can hoe an acre a day. 
Their wages are about six cents with 
a free meal at noon. 

Because the groundnuts returned 
such a good profit, the Indian peas- 
ants worked a good thing to death. 


(Turn to page 48) 





REVIEWS 


This section contains a short review of some of the most practical and important bulletins, and lists all 
recent publications of the United States Department of Agriculture and the State Experiment Stations 


relating to Soils, Fertilizers, Economics, Crops, Crop 
BETTER CROPS 


Diseases, and Insects. 
WITH PLANT FOOD would provide a complete index covering all publications from 


A file of this department ef 


these sources on the particular subjects named. 


Fertilizers 


An extensive series of experiments 
to determine the best fertilizer ratio 
for truck crops on several soils in 
Florida is reported in Florida Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station Bulletin 
218, “Fertilizer Experiments with 
Truck Crops” by J. J. Skinner and 
R. W. Ruprecht. 

The work with celery and lettuce 
conducted on the Schreiner triangle 
plot basis show that four or five tons 
of fertilizer is used profitably on these 
crops when grown on these soils. In- 
creasing the nitrogen up to 6 per cent 
increased the yield. Phosphoric acid 
had little influence on this soil, while 
increasing potash increased the yield 
regularly in each case. From these 
results the authors point out that four 
to five tons of 6-2-8 gave the highest 
average yield on this soil. 

Another experiment with tomatces 
on a different soil showed that 4-8-8 
was the most satisfactory analysis. 
The experiments on amounts of fer- 
tilizer per acre are not so definite, but 
data indicate that one to two tons per 
acre are the most profitable amounts 
to use. Further experiments on a soil 
generally found very unproductive, ex- 
cept when barnyard manure was used 
showed that manganese deficiency 
apparently was the trouble. When- 
ever no manure or manganese was 
used, yields were very low. When 
manganese was used with fertilizer, 
yields were satisfactory even if no 
manure was used. 

This excellent and interesting bul- 
letin contains other similar informa- 
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tion of value to practical farmers as 
well as scientists interested in grow- 
ing truck crops on light soils. 

The results of the ‘Fertilizer and 
Crop Rotation Experiments” are 
brought up-to-date in the Rhode 
Island Bulletin No. 224 by T. E. Od- 
lands, §. C. Damon, and J. L. Ten- 
nant. Of the five rotations studied, 
the 3-year rotation of potatoes, rye 
and mixed hay was the most profitable 
over the last 10 years. A 6-year ro- 
tation of corn, potatoes, and alfalfa 
four years, and a 4-year rotation or 
corn, potatoes, rye and mixed hay 
were about the same and rather poor 
seconds to the best rotation. The 
poorest rotation consisted of corn, 
potatoes, rye and straight grass hay— 
no clover in rotation. 

Studies with high and low phos- 
phoric acid and potash application in 
a rotation show that corn responded 
to extra phosphoric acid, while pota- 
toes, and the hay crops, clover and 
alfalfa responded to extra potash on 
this soil. 

This bulletin, the third published 
with results of this interesting and 
valuable experiment, warrants study 
by all interested in practical and. 
scientific agriculture. 


‘Fertilizer and Cottonseed Meal Analyses 
Report,” Dept. of Conservation and Inspec- 
tion, Little Rock, Ark., Season 1929-1930. 

“Use of Commercial Fertilizers in the 
Growing of Cotton,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Raleigh, 
N. C., Agronomy Information Cir. 53, Aug., 
1930, J. J. Skinner. 

“A Field Test of Different Sources of Phos- 
phorus,” Pa. State Col., State College, Pa., 
Bul. 252, May, 1930, C. F. Noll, F. D. Gard- 
ner, and C. J. Irvin. 

“Commercial Fertilizers in 1929-1930 and 
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Their Uses,” Agr. Exp. Sta., College Sta., Tex., 
Bul. 415, Sept., 1930, G. S. Fraps and S. E. 
Asbury. 

"Home Mixing of Fertilizers,” U. S. D. A., 
Washington, D. C., Leaflet 70, Nov., 1930, 
C. C. Fletcher. 


Soils 

Soil Survey of Montgomery County, Ala- 
bama,” U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., No. 
12, Series, 1926, J. F. Stroud, W. W. Strike, 
W. E. Tharp, R. T. Avon Burke, and B. H. 
Williams. 

"Soil Survey of Bartow County, Georgia,” 
U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., No. 11, 
Series, 1926, G. L. Fuller and H. H. Shores. 

Liming Indiana Soils,” Dept. of Agr. Ext., 
Purdue Univ., Lafayette, Ind., Leaflet 152, 
July, 1930. 

“Part 1—Soil Survey of Putnam County, 
Indiana,’ “Part 2—The Management of 
Putnam County Soils,’ U. S. D. A., Washing- 
ton, D. C., No. 27, Series, 1925, Earl D. 
Fowler, H. R. Adams, A. T. Wiancko, and S. 
D. Conner. 

"Soil Survey of Prince Georges County, 
Maryland,’ U, S. D. A., Washington, D. C., 
No. 30, Series, 1925, S. O. Perkins and S. R. 
Bacon. 


"Soil Survey of Dukes and Nantucket 
Counties, Massachusetts,” U. S. D. A., Wash- 
ington, D. C., No. 28, Series, 1925, W. J. 
Latimer. Ke 

"Soil Survey of Kent County, Michigan,” 
U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., No. 10, Se- 
ries, 1926, Robert Wildermuth and L. Kraft. 

"Soil Survey of Muskingum County, Ohio,” 
U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., No.. 26, 
Series, 1925, S. W. Phillips, H. M. Smith, G. 
W. Conrey, W. B. Oliver, Ivan Hodson, and 
R. E. Blaney. 

“Soil Survey of Milam County, Texas,” U. 
S. D. A., Washington, D. C., No. 25, Series, 
1925, Wm. T. Carter, M. W. Beck, E. H. 
Templin, and H. W. Hawker. 

“Some Methods for Detecting Differences in 
Soil Organic Matter,” U. S. D. A., Washing- 
ton, D. C., Tech. Bul. 211, Oct., 1930, Ed- 
mund C. Shorey. 

"Surface Irrigation in the Eastern States,” 
U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., Farmers’ Bul. 
1635, Sept., 1930, F. E. Staebner. 

“Method and Procedure of Soil Analysis 
Used in the Division of Soil Chemistry and 
Physics,” U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., 
Cir. 139, Oct., 1930, W. O. Robinson. 


Crops 


More evidence of the effect of fer- 
tilization on crop quality is found in 
an article “The Relation Between 
Mealiness in Potatoes and the Amount 
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of Potash in the Fertilizer” reporting 
the research work of Bernice Neil and 
Margaret Whittemore of the Rhode 
Island Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion and appearing in the October 
issue of the American Potato Journal. 
Among other results summarized, the 
authors state that boiled, mashed, or 
baked potatoes were more mealy when 
fertilized with a high than with a low 
quantity of potash. 

Interesting information comes from 
one of the grape centers of the 
United States in the appearance this 
month of Pennsylvania Bulletin 260 
“Growing and Marketing Grapes in 
Erie County, Pennsylvania,” by J. T. 
Vandenburg, Jr. and G. P. Scoville. 
In the survey the authors found that 
80 per cent of the growers used fer- 
tilizers on grapes and about the same 
percentage of the acreage was cov- 
ered. Sodium nitrate, ammonium 
sulphate, superphosphate, and a com- 
plete fertilizer formula 5-8-8 were in 
most common use, with the 5-8-8 


proving the most popular of the treat- 
ments used. 

A comprehensive treatise of burley 
tobacco culture by R. H. Milton of 
the Tennessee College of Agriculture 
was another important crop bulletin 
received this month. This bulletin’s 


number is Publication 161. Included 
in the discussion are the various phases 
of successful culture, from the plant 
bed to loading and hauling. In ob- 
servations on successful fertilization 
of the crop in Tennessee, the author 
notes that “a mixture of 400 pounds 
of superphosphate, 200 pounds nitrate 
of soda, and 100 pounds sulphate of 
potash ordinarily gives good results. 
It is best, however, to mix together 
only the superphosphate and potash 
salt for application before the plants 
are set in the field and to apply the 
nitrate by itself as a top-dressing soon 
after the plants are set out... . On 
worn soils, some growers are applying 
100 pounds nitrate of soda and 100 
pounds of potash salt per acre in the 


row or as a side-dressing.” 
“Growing Hairy Vetch and Austrian Win- 
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ter Peas for Soil Improvement,” Ala. Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn, Ala., Cir. 115, 
Aug., 1929 (Rev. Aug. 1930), M. J. Fonchess, 
J. C. Lowry, and J. B. Wilson. 

Fortieth Annual Report Fiscal Year End- 
ing June 30, 1929,” Ala. Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Auburn, Ala. 

“Drought Emergency Recommendations,” 
Ext. Service, Univ. of Ark., Little Rock, Ark, 
Ext. Cir. 285, Aug., 1930. 

“Monthly Bulletin of the Department of 
Agriculture,” State of California, Sacramento, 
Calif., Vol. XIX, Nos. 9-10, Sep.-Oct., 1930. 

“Growth Behavior and Maintenance of Or- 
ganic Foods in Bahia Grass,” Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Gainesville, Fla., Bul. 219, Aug., 1930, W. A. 
Leukel and J. M. Coleman. 

“Experiments in Forcing Gladioli,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Urbana, Ill., Bul. 357, Oct., 1930, 
F. F. Wienard and S. W. Decker. 

Forty-second Annual Report of the Agr. 
Exp. Sta. of the University of Kentucky for 
the year 1929,” Univ. of Ky., Lexington, Ky. 

“Sweet Clover for Kentucky,” Ext. Div., 
Univ. of Ky., Lexington, Ky., Cir. 218, Apr., 
1930, E. J. Kinney. 

“Home Garden and Orchard Suggestions,” 
Div. of Agr. Ext., La. State Univ., Baton 
Rouge, La., Ext. Cir. 141, July, 1930, George 
L. Tiebout. 

“It Pays Extra Dividends, Invest in a Good 
Lawn,” Ext. Serv., Univ. of Md., College 
Park, Md., Cir. 81, Sept, 1930, W. R. Ballard. 

‘American Potato Journal,’ The Potato 
Assn. of America, E. Lansing, Mich., Vol. VII, 
No. 11, Nov., 1930. 

“Alfalfa as a Rotation Crop,’ Agr. Exp. 
Sta., Univ. Farm, St. Paul, Minn., Bul. 265, 
May, 1930, P. E. Miller and R. O. Bridgford. 

“Some Effects of Defloration on Fruit Spur 
Composition and Fruit Bud Formation in the 
Oldenburg Apple,” N. H. Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Durham, N. H., Tech. Bul. 41, June, 1930, 
C. F. Potter, H. R. Kraybill, S. W. Went- 
worth, J. T. Sullivan, and P. T. Blood. 


“The Relation of Hydrophilic Colloids to 
Hardiness in the Apple as Shown by the Dye 
Adsorption Test,’? N. H. Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Durham, N. H., Tech. Bul. 44, Aug., 1930, 
Stuart Dunn. 


“Winter Legumes for Soil Improvement,” 
N. C. Agr. Ext. Serv., State College Sta., 
Raleigh, N. C., Ext. Cir. 178, Sept., 1930, E. 
C. Blair. 


"Silage and the Trench Silo,” Agr. Ext. 
Div., N. D. Agr. Col., Fargo, N. D., Cir. 93, 
Aug., 1930, R. C. Miller and F. W. Chris- 
tensen, “+ 

“The Bimonthly Bulletin,’ Ohio Agr. Exp. 
Sta., Wooster, Ohio, No. 147, Nov.-Dec., 
1930. 

"Gladiolus and Dablias,” Agr. Ext. Service, 
Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio, Bul. 100, 
Aug., 1930, Alex Laurie. 

‘Annual Report of the Belmont County 
Experiment Farm, 1929,” Ohio Agr. Exp. Sta., 
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Wooster, Obio. 

“The Pennsylvania Agricultural Experiment 
Station 43rd Annual Report, For the Fiscal 
Year Ending June 30, 1930,” Pa. State Col., 
State College, Pa. 

“Annual Report Rhode Island State College 
Extension Service, 1929,’ R. I. State Col., 
Kingston, R. I., Bul. 53, June, 1930, Geo. F. 
Adams. 

“Cropping Systems for the Blackland Belt 
of Central and North Texas,” A. and M. Col. 
of Tex., College Station, Tex., C-74, E. A. 
Miller. 

‘Greenhouse Tomatoes,” U. S. D. A., Wash- 
ington, D. C., Farmers’ Bul. 1431 (Rev., Aug., 
1930), James H. Beattie. 

Broom Corn—Growing and Handling,” U. 
S. D. A., Washington, D. C., Farmers’ Bul. 
1631, Sept. 1930, John H. Martin and R. S. 
Washburn. 

**Fall-Sown Oat Production,” U. S. D. A., 
Washington, D. C., Farmers’ Bul. 1640, Nov., 
1930, T. R. Stanton and F. A. Coffman. 


“Growing Trees for Forest Planting in 
Montana and Idaho,” U. S. D. A., Washing- 
ton, D. C., Cir. 120, Aug., 1930, D. S. Olson. 


“Grain Drying at a Country Elevator,” U. 
S. D. A., Washington, D. C., Cir. 127, Aug., 
1930, W. M. Hurst and R. H. Black. 


"Handling Livestock During Drought,” U. 
S. D. A., Washington, D. C., Cir. 140, Sept. 
1930, E. W. Sheets and William Jackson. 

"Profits from Farm Woods,” U. S. D. A., 
Washington, D. C., Misc. Pub. 87, Sept., 1930, 
W. R. Mattoon. 

"Apple Thinning Experiments,” Agr. Exp. 
Sta., Burlington, Vt., Bul. 308, June, 1930, 
M. B. Cummings, E. W. Jenkins, and R. G. 
Dunning. 

"Studies in Tolerance of New England For- 
est Trees,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Burlington, Vt., 
Bul. 310, May, 1930, W. R. Adams, Jr. 


“Department of Agriculture Immigration 
of Virginia,” Richmond, Va., Bul. 275, Nov., 
1930. 

"Physiological Investigations on the Re- 
sistance of Peach Buds to Freezing Tempera- 
tures,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Morgantown, W. Va., 
Bul. 236, Aug., 1930, H. L. Crane. 


Economics 


Citrus fruit production has in- 
creased rapidly in the United States 


during recent years. Interstate ship- 
ments from California have more 
than doubled, while shipments from 
Florida and for the United States as 
a whole have increased more than 
three-fold during the last 20 years. 
Since the citrus-producing areas are 
relatively distant from the principal 
markets, transportation charges ac- 
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count for a large proportion of the 
price paid by consumers, and conse- 
quently are an important factor in 
determining the prices received by 
producers of citrus fruits. 

“A Study of the Cost of Transpor- 
tation of Florida Citrus Fruits With 
Comparative Costs from other Pro- 
ducing Areas,” by Marvin A. Brooker 
(Florida Agricultural Experiment 
Station Bulletin 217), gives a com- 
parison of freight rates on citrus 
fruit from California and Florida to 
the principal markets during the 
period 1900 to 1928. This study also 
includes data on production trends in 
other countries; prices received fcr 
citrus by Florida producers; and the 
geographical distribution of consump- 
tion. 

Probably the most important single 
problem of the southern farmer is that 
of farm credit. “Farm Credit in 
North Carolina—Its Cost, Risk, and 
Management,” by David L. Wickens 
and Garnet W. Forster (North Caro- 
lina Agricultural Experiment Station 
Bulletin 270), deals with the various 
phases of the problem in that state. 
The amount and use of credit, its costs 
to different types of farmers and from 
different sources, the institutions ad- 
vancing credit, and possible improve- 
ments in existing credit conditions are 
all discussed in this bulletin. 


"Farming Systems for Eastern Washington 
and Northern Idaho,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Pull- 
man, Wash., Bul. 244, July, 1930, Geo. Seve- 
rance, Byron Hunter, and Paul Eke. 

"Farm Practices in South Central Mississippi 
With Suggested Changes,” Agr. Exp. Sta., A. 
& M. Col., Miss., Bul. 276, Dec., 1929, Lewis 
E. Long and R. S. Kifer. 

"Farm Management and Net Income,” Agr. 
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Exp. Sta., A. & M. Col., Miss., Cir. 89, June, 
1930, Lewis E. Long. 

“Successful Farming Practices in the Bill- 
ings Beet Region,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Bozeman, 
Mont., Bul. 232, Sept., 1930, E. J. Bell, Jr., 

“The Cost of Developing an Apple Or- 
chard,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Wooster, Ohio, Bul. 
456, Aug., 1930, C. W. Ellenwood. 

"Some Factors Affecting the Movement of 
Ohio Wheat,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Wooster, Ohio, 
Bul. 458, Sept., 1930, L. G. Foster. 

Taxation as Related to the Property and 
Income of Ohio Farmers,” Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Wooster, Ohio, Bul. 459, Sept., 1930, H. R. 
Moore. 

“Ohio Agricultural Statistics for 1929,” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Wooster, Ohio, Bul. 460, Sept., 
1930, G. S. Ray, A. R. Tuttle, and R. E. 
Straszheim. 

“The World Wheat Outlook, 1930, and 
Facts That Farmers Should Consider,” U. S. 
D. A., Washington, D. C., Misc. Pub. 95, 
Aug., 1930. , 


Diseases 


"Halo Spot of Beans and Kudzu,” Ga. Exp. 
Sta., Experiment, Ga., Bul. 161, June, 1930, 
B. B. Higgins. 

‘A Study of Meadow-crop Diseases in New 
York,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Ithaca, N. Y., Memoir 
130, June, 1930, James G. Horsfall. 

*Black-rot of Cabbage and Its Control,” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., College Station, Tex., Cir. 57, 
Aug., 1930, W. J. Back and J. J. Taubenhaus. 

“The Bacterial Blight of Beans Caused by 
Bacterium Phaseoli,” U. S. D. A., Washington, 
D. C., Tech. Bul. 186, July, 1930, W. J. 
Zaumeyer. 

"Experiments on the Control of Tomato 
Yellows,” U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., 
Tech. Bul. 189, July, 1930, Michael Shapova- 
lov and F. Sidney Beecher. 

“Strawberry Diseases,’ U. S. D. A., Wash- 
ington, D. C., Farmers’ Bul. 1458, July, 1930, 
Neil E. Stevens. 


Insects 


Fighting the Corn Borer with Machinery 
in the Two-Generation Area,” U. S. D. A., 
Washington, D. C., Cir. 132, Aug., 1930, 
C. O. Reed, R. B. Gray, L. H. Worthley, and 
D. J. Caffrey. 


Peanuts in India 
(From page 44) 


Year after year peanuts were grown 
after peanuts without any other ro- 
tation. The result has been that 
many fields have become peanut poor, 
some to the extent of being entirely 


unprofitable for further crops of this 
kind. Diseases and irisects have 
gained such a foothold in the fields 
that the crop no longer has a chance. 
Some of these pests attack the roots, 
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some the flowers, vines, 
stems, or leaves. Many 
of the pods are found to 
be “‘duds,” mere shells 
with nothing in them. 

The heaviest cost in 
the cultivationof 
groundnuts is that of 
harvesting the crop. 
Various methods have 
been tried, but as yet 
nothing has been found 
as satisfactory as that 
of hand hoeing and 
picking. “Cooly” is 
cheap in India, but even 
so this slow laborious 
method is far from eco- 
nomical. The ground is 
thoroughly gone over on hands and 
knees digging around each vine, then 
pulling it up and hand picking the 
pods from both soil and plant. By this 
method 75 coolies are required to har- 
vest an acre a day. This is usually 
done by contract, giving from one- 
sixth to one-tenth of the quantity 
gathered. 

Another method is to grub the soil 
twice with a worn-out country plow 
which thus gathers most of the vines 
and loosens the soil. 

In some places where irrigation fa- 
cilities are available, another method 
is used. First the vines are gathered 
and the land is allowed to dry for 15 
days so that the pods may become 
well dried. The field is then watered 
and ploughed several times. After 
this the field is flooded and the soil is 
worked up into a good puddle, until 
most of the dry pods float. They are 
then swept to one corner of the field 
and skimmed off. The work must be 
done as rapidly as possible as other- 
wise the pods will become saturated 
and sink to the bottom. By this 
method one man and a pair of cattle 
can harvest one-twelfth of an acre a 
day. 

In some areas where fodder is abun- 
dant, cattle may be allowed to graze 
off the field before harvest. In most 
regions, however, this is not done as 
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The shelled nuts are hand sorted before they are bagged and sent 
off to France for the production of olive oil. 


the vines are too badly needed for cat- 
tle feed. As a rule the people do not 
appreciate the value of the leaves and 
allow the vines to weather so badly 
that all the leaves shatter while the 
dry, woody stems are carefully 
stacked and cared for. About a ton 
of vines are produced from an acre 
and, if conserved, make valuable fod- 
der. 

Formerly the pods, when dry, were 

beaten with sticks to separate the ker- 
nels from the pods. More recently, 
however, hullers are coming into com- 
mon use all over the country. The 
advantage of machine hulling is that 
fewer kernels are broken and a better 
quality product results. The market 
discriminates against hand - hulled 
nuts. 
' After thulling, the peanuts are all 
sacked by hand and sent off to the 
larger markets. There are many 
European firms with representatives © 
all over the country who buy up the 
majority of the crop for export. In 
the Madras Presidency peanuts stand 
third in order of export value of all 
agricultural produce. Only raw cot- 
ton and hides and skins exceed them 
in importance. 

France is by far the biggest pur- 
chaser of the Indian groundnuts. 
France prefers to get the product in 
the form of kernels instead of oil and 








facilitates this by imposing a heavy 
duty of about $20 per ton on Indian 
groundnut oil, whereas it allows 
groundnut seeds to be imported duty 
free. Because of this fact India 
yearly loses thousands of dollars worth 
of fertility contained in the peanut 
cake while France enriches herself by 
this amount. 

Belgium, Italy, Germany, and 
Great Britain follow in order as buy- 
ers of the Indian peanut. 

India is not fortunate enough to 
have the indispensable peanut vender 
at the baseball games, the reason being 
that there is no baseball. Although 
large quantities of nuts are eaten, the 
consumption could profitably be 
doubled and quadrupled to help bal- 
ance the starchy rice diet. 

Peanut oil is extracted by crude, 
home-made mills under natural pres- 
sure. The peculiar crunching, 
squeaking noise that penetrates the 
quiet morning air is a part of India. 
Hydraulic mills are not yet in ordi- 
nary use. 

Peanut oil is used a great deal for 
cooking. Still more universal, per- 
haps, is its use for open lights in the 
homes of the humble peasants. The 
luxury of kerosene oil and covered 
lamps or lanterns is only beginning to 
invade the stronghold of India’s con- 
servatism. 

The peanut cake is used quite uni- 
versally for a concentrate in cattle 
feeding. It is excellent for this pur- 
pose. The pity is that so few of In- 
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dia’s cattle can be fed on such ex- 
pensive feed with profit because of 
their poor quality and low economic 
value. The cake is also used in con- 
siderable quantities as a highly con- 
centrated fertilizer for specialized 
crops such as sugar cane. It is to be 
wished that this use might be widely 
extended. 

What India needs preeminently is 
good, solid, research work to open up 
for the country means of getting 
greater value for the product from 
our humble friend the groundnut, as 
well as other agricultural products. 
When one considers the scores of 
products that can be made from the 
peanut, we wish the Indian peasant 
could utilize some of his spare time 
in producing them. 

The peasant, as he ploughs his 
lonely furrow or weeds his solitary 
field, never dreams of the products 
which his peanuts actually do produce 
such as: shoe polish, soap, dandruff 
remover, peanut coffee, breakfast 
foods, patent medicines, tonics, olive 
oil such as France is able to produce 
from it, biscuit meal, soups, palatable 
“grits,” baby food, or face powder. 
If he did, and he were shown the way, 
he would readily respond and would 
soon be on the way to getting more 
out of this friendly crop than hard 
work and a mere pittance of five or 
ten cents for a day’s work. I wonder 
whether privileged scientists of the 
West do not have a duty to the In- 
dian peasants in this respect? 


The Earning Power of Said Land 


(From page 30) 


average yields and prices over a series 
of years. They must consider the 
kind of livestock that can be carried 
by the farm and the probable sales. In 
going over the farm they should ob- 
serve closely the number of acres of 
good crop land, the number in pas- 
tures, orchards, timber or waste, the 


character of the soil, rainfall, drainage, 
possible overflow, susceptibility to ero- 
sion, the carrying ability of pasture 
land, prevalence of insect pests, plant 
diseases, the conditions of the roads, 
the water supply, accessibility to mar- 
kets, transportation, and hired help. 
Amount of taxes and the possibility of 
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additional assessments also are impor- 
tant factors. In certain territories the 
character of the soil is even more im- 
portant than in others, for wind or 
water erosion can play havoc with a 
farm during the lifetime of a long- 
term loan. If a loan is to be made on 
this character of land, the soil must 
have been terraced and the terraces 
maintained for several years. 

Also entering into the question of 
the value of a farm is the question of 
‘ the saleability, church and school fa- 
cilities, and the character of the neigh- 
borhood. 

Credit standing of the borrower and 
his equity on the farm are assuming 
increasing importance. A study of 
the various reasons why farmers fail 
indicates that one of the principal rea- 
sons is excessive indebtedness and lack 
of sufficient equity in the farm at the 
time they secured their loans. 

Once a loan is obtained from a Fed- 
eral Land Bank, the bank insists that 
the collateral offered for the mortgage, 
that is the farm land and buildings, be 
maintained. This applies not only to 
the fertility of the soil and protection 
from erosion, but to the buildings as 
well. 

Some interesting figures were com- 
piled recently by the Federal Farm 
Loan Board on the value of farms 
upon which the Federal Land Banks 
have made loans during the last 13 
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years. They show that the average 
appraised value of farms, the mort- 
gages upon which were offered as col- 
lateral for bond issue, was $36.68 per 
acre of land, with buildings $10.17 
per acre, making a total of $48.85. 
The amount lent per acre was $17.10, 
or 36.5 per cent of the total average 
valuation. These loans have been re- 
duced by amortization and special 
payments an average of 8 per cent, so 
that the average loan now is $15.73. 
As the average reduction in the value 
of the farms securing these loans has 
been about 10 per cent, which is con- 
sidered a conservative estimate based 
upon the depreciation of land values 
throughout the United States, by 
years, since the loans were placed on 
the books of the bank, the average 
value per acre now would be $42. 
The present average loan per acre 
would be 37 per cent of the latter per 
acre value. 

Thus, the Federal Land Banks, by 
pursuing a policy based more upon the 
“earning power of said land” than 
upon the selling price, find themselves 
today with loans on the average well 
within the maximum permitted by the 
Federal Farm Loan Act, which is 50 
per cent of the appraised value of the 
land for agricultural purposes plus 
20 per cent of the value of the in- 
sured, permanent improvements to the 
farm. 


Grazing That Makes a Pasture Stay Good 


(From page 29) 


of Stapledon, Director of the Welsh 
Plant Breeding Station. He showed 
that with orchard grass (cocksfoot) 
cut nine times in 1922 the dry matter 
weight of roots averaged but 6 
grammes a plant at the end of the 
season. Other plants treated the same 
as these in 1922 but allowed to grow 
naturally up to August 17, 1923, had 
roots whose dry matter weight a plant 
averaged 19 grammes, which showed 
that the drastic treatment of 1922 


had produced very serious injury. He 
also cut some plants but twice in 
1922, allowing them to recuperate up 
to August 17, 1923. These averaged 
28 grammes for root weights. 

While this is a specific trial for one 
kind of grass only, conducted under 
a given set of soil and seasonal condi- 
tions, and also recognizing that cut- 
ting is not exactly the same in its ef- 
fects as grazing, it still carries a very 
significant lesson generally applicable 
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to all kinds of pasture plants. Graz- 
ing may be so drastic, both from being 
prematurely done, and overstocking 
at any time, that pastures suffer for a 
long time. A fertile soil assists in 
overshadowing and offsetting the in- 
jury, but if such practices are long 
repeated, the pasture is bound to be 
hurt. There is no system of soil fer- 
tility that can entirely offset the bad 
effects of improper grazing. 

Neither is undergrazing a pasture 
without its serious faults. It too may 
make a pasture tired and lazy, for in 
meaning its net results may approach 
those of premature grazing and over- 
stocking. An undergrazed pasture al- 
ways becomes patchy and uneven and 
covered with lots of wasted feed. An 
animal in excess pasture is like the 
rulers of old—monarch of all it sur- 
veys, and it will take what best suits 
its fancy. When feed is present in 
abundance, the animals can get their 
fill at each grazing period in a com- 
paratively short time and from limited 
areas. The constant return of graz- 
ing animals to the areas first grazed 
is a significant observation, for it is 
on these that the newest and most 
palatable grass is to be had. Much of 
the pasture thus grows away from 
them, causing a lot of wasted feed for 
at least two reasons; first, because the 
animals refuse to eat from these ma- 
ture patches unless forced to, and sec- 
ond, because when once grown to 
stemminess and seed head,-growth is 
practically done for that season. The 
plants have lived their normal cycle 
and there is no incentive for further 
growth. 

Repeated undergrazing is bad for 
any natural grass pasture. It be- 
comes uneven in growth, and weeds 
find their way in, because the over- 
grazed patches are weakened, and in 
the uneaten areas, the weeds do not 
suffer from being grazed and tramped 
down in early growth, and because the 
turf tends to thin itself out thus mak- 
ing way for them. 

Half-grazed pastures with their un- 
disturbed appearance and loosely knit 
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turfs seem to offer special attraction 
for the female beetle of the white 
grub. Some of the worst injury from 
this grass-land pest has been observed 
on these under-eaten pastures. In con- 
trast on well-managed pastures, where 
fertilization and grazing practices are 
caused to do team-work in building 
and maintaining a thickened turf, ob- 
servation seems to confirm the opinion 
that such injury is usually at a mini- 
mum. A mowing machine does good 
service on undergrazed pastures, and 
should be freely used in assisting stock 
to keep the grass in vegetative growth. 
No grass pasture should be permitted 
to run into seed head, not only be- 
cause the leaf is much more nutritious 
than the stem, but also because the 
young, partially grown leaf is more 
palatable and nutritious than the same 
leaf in maturity. 


Young Grass Is Rich in Nutrients 


Recent investigations made on the 
chemistry of grass have disclosed some 
very significant truths that should not 
only be recognized in grazing prac- 
tices, but should be made the basis for 
them. Grass that is kept growing 
vegetatively because of being suffi- 
ciently close grazed has outstanding 
nutritional values. It is exceedingly 
high in crude protein values in its dry 
matter, normally ranging as high as 
25 per cent on fertile pastures, and 
carried well throughout the season. 
This is because nitrogen is drawn on 
most heavily in early stages of growth, 
making the tissues very protoplasmic, 
and hence protein bearing. The same 
grasses allowed to reach a hay stage of 
growth have less than half such 
amounts. It therefore follows that 
even though there are much greater 
amounts of dry matter yielded from 
most grasses when taken at a hay stage 
of growth than from pasture stages, it 
is very probable that the total protein 
to be had is greatest when they are 
treated as pasture. This principle 
makes a strong appeal for keeping the 
grass well grazed down, so that there 
always will be the urge to return a 
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new growth with high protein values. 

Present simultaneously with high 
protein values in young, closely grazed 
grass are limited amounts of crude 
fiber, for the reason that cell walls of 
plant tissues are thin in juvenile 
growth, little lignification or thicken- 
ing of them not yet having set in. 
Furthermore the discovery has been 
announced that a high percentage of 
crude fiber in young grass is digestible, 
and that the feeding value of its dry 
matter compares very favorably with 
oil-meal cake in all of its constituents. 
Regardless of variety, the principle of 
high protein and low crude fiber seems 
to be a common quality of young 
grass; and grazing that stimulates re- 
peated, new growth reduces grasses 
generally to similar feeding levels as 
far as chemical composition is con- 
cerned. 

A third significant feeding quality 
of young grass is to be had in its min- 
eral content. Both phosphorus and 
calcium have been found to be con- 
siderably higher in young grass than 
in the hay made from them. This is 
of importance particularly to young 
growing animals and to dairy cattle, 
both of which require bone-build- 
ing and _ bone-repairing materials. 
With all of its extraordinary values in 
mind, it does not seem at all out of 
place to consider a pasture when prop- 
erly grazed, the cheapest and nearest 
source of protein feeding concentrates 
for the livestock farmer. 

If the high feeding value of young 
grass as expressed in the chemical com- 
position of its dry matter is to be most 
fully realized through pasturing it off, 
and if the common ailments credited 
to premature, too long deferred, over, 
and under-grazing practices are to be 
avoided, some scheme must be put into 
operation that places both grazing ani- 
mals and pastures under control. In 
my judgment, based upon both expe- 
rience and observation, the essence of 
such a scheme is to be had in the Euro- 
pean system of pasture management, 
where it is suggested that both the 
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herd and the pasture be placed under 
rational, rotational grazing. 

While the system involves several 
major elements, the one concerned 
with grazing practices operates like 
this. The pasture is cut up into 
smaller divisions, the size of which 
should be governed by the size of the 
herd and the quality of the pasture. 
For a pasture in reasonable produc- 
tiveness and with a herd of about 30 
cattle, the divisions should be from 
two and one-half to four acres large. 
The divisional fences need not be ex- 
pensive, from two, and not more than 
three wires being necessary. 


Both Pasture and Livestock Benefit 


When grazing is ready to be started 
in the spring, the entire herd is 
turned into the enclosure which at 
that time is most fit, remaining there 
until the best of the growth has been 
taken away. Ordinarily this will con- 
sume but a few days, probably a week 
at the most. They then are rotated to 
a second paddock and are followed on 
the first by young stock, dry cattle, 
or mixed stock, for while the herd has 
taken the lush of growth, there usually 
will be left enough grass to support 
other classes of stock for the period 
that the herd is on the second pasture. 
This rotation of both stock and pas- 
ture is followed in succession through- 
out the entire series of enclosures, and 
when the rounds have been made, it 
repeats itself, starting again with the 
first paddock. 

Its merits, although quite obvious, 
are worth relating. First, complete 
advantage is taken of the high feeding 
value of young grass, all of it being 
lifted when in the immature leaf stage. 
Second, each division of the pasture is 
given a resting period for mobilizing a 
new growth. This alone seems to be a 
decided advantage to the pasture, for 
it gives the plants an opportunity for 
renewed root growth as well as top 
growth. Third, reasonably close graz- 
ing constantly stimulates new vegeta- 
tive growth, both by renewing the 
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gtazed-away portions and in the pro- 
duction of new tillers as well. This 
causes a general thickening of the turf, 
reflecting itself in increased produc- 
tion and a greater tolerance to the ef- 
fects of tramping hoofs. Fourth, weeds 
are better controlled, not only because 
many of them if present will be eaten 
and tramped down, but because the 
improvement that comes to the turf 
limits them in the increased competi- 
tive struggle set up by the grass. 
While it is recognized that con- 
trolled grazing cannot be a substitute 
for pasture fertilization, I think it 
may be safely said that even though 
practiced alone certain benefits would 
accrue to the pasture. But it never 
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can turn an infertile soil into a fertile 
one. And it is to be doubted if it 
ever can be economically practical on 
any but the best pastures. European 
investigators and farmers have attained 
very striking results with it, both in 
increasing the carrying capacity of the 
pasture, and also in assisting fertiliza- 
tion to be most effective. Here in 
America with pastures in their gen- 
eral depleted state, fertilization is the 
first step to take, but controlled graz- 
ing might very well be adopted along 
with it. It is to these two that recog- 
nition ultimately will be given, when 
grazing lands are raised to the posi- 
tion they are entitled to among the 
other farm crops. 


Pasture Fertilization 


(From page 26) 


ment with phosphate, lime, and pot- 
ash is likely to be secured on some- 
what lighter soils and on soils which 
have been more exhaustively treated 
in past years (but only provided the 
soil in question is sufficiently supplied 
with moisture for clover to grow 
well) ; 

III—That the Type 3 response, that 
is a satisfactory yield only when 
nitrogen is included in the treatment, 
is likely to be secured wherever the 
soil is good enough to grow grass, but 
for any reason does not have a good 
stand of clover. _ 

The treatment required to produce 
the Type 1 response is cheapest, that 
required to produce the Type 2 re- 
sponse costs slightly more, and the 
complete fertilizer required to produce 
the Type 3 response decidedly more 
because nitrogen, even at present 
prices, still costs much more than the 
mineral elements. 

Despite its being a more expensive 
treatment, the complete fertilizer 
treatment has several distinct advan- 
tages. Perhaps the most important of 


all is that it virtually never fails to 
produce results provided the soil is at 
all fit to grow grass and has anything 
approaching a good sod on it. The 
same cannot be said for the Type 1 
and Type 2 treatments, as failure to 
secure a really satisfactory response, 
or at least delay in securing the re- 
sponse, is rather common. Another 
big advantage possessed by the Type 
3 treatment is the fact that really 
good grazing can be produced about 
two weeks earlier in the spring with 
this treatment than with either of the 
other treatments, and the barn feed 
saved during those two weeks will go 
a long way toward paying the cost 
of the fertilizer. 

By way of illustrating the three 
types of response in comparison with 
the general average of all responses, I 
went through the results of the pas- 
ture fertilization tests already referred 
to and selected 10 typical results of 
each type and averaged them. The 
averages of the 10 results of each type 
and the general average of the entire 
103 tests are shown in the accompany- 
ing table and graph. 
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THREE TYPES OF RESPONSE TO PASTURE FERTILIZATION AND GENERAL 
AVERAGE OF 103 TESTS. 
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Fertile, heavy soils responded to phosphorus. 
Lighter soil types and heavy soils depleted of fertility responded to lime, phosphorus, and 


Soils where lime, phosphorus, and potash did not produce heavy clover growth. Nitrogen in 


Dry Matter - Pounds per Acre 


3000 


My own conclusion from this study 
is that any farmer who requires a 
larger yield from his grazing land 
would better begin with the Type 3 
treatment, that is, complete fertilizer, 
and lime if needed, even though it 
does cost more, because of thé virtual 
certainty that he will get the results 
which he requires; and attempt to re- 
duce his cost by substituting one of 
the cheaper treatments only after he 
has determined by test which of them, 
if either, will give the results which 
he desires. 
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As a matter of practical dairy farm 
operation, I am strongly of the opin- 
ion that it will be found profitable to 


‘continue the use of complete fertil- 


izer, and lime if necessary, on at least 
a part of the pasture acreage for the 
sake of earlier grazing and more lux- 
uriant grazing even though the Type 
1 or Type 2 treatment may be fairly 
satisfactory for the remainder of the 
pasture area and particularly for less 
intensive conditions such as young 
stock, dry stock and beef animals. 
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The Inquiring Mind 


(From page 22) 


uated from the veterinary department 
in 1896. 

Next he engaged in veterinary 
practice in Philadelphia, from June, 
1896, until January 21, 1897, when 
he was appointed by civil service ex- 
amination an Assistant Inspector in 
the Bureau and assigned to duty at 
Kansas City, Missouri. Later he was 
transferred to Texas fever quarantine 
work and Mexican import inspector, 
at El Paso, Texas, and afterward 
worked at San Diego, California. Sub- 
sequently, he was transferred to the 
Meat Inspection Service at Kansas 
City, Missouri, and then to Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. While stationed at 


Milwaukee he took a special course, 
for two years, at Marquette University 
and on June 1, 1899, was transferred 
to Washington, D. C. for scientific 
work in the pathological division. He 
was appuinted Chief of the Division 


on July 1, 1902. 

On July 1, 1914, he was appointed 
Assistant Chief of the Bureau and on 
December 11, 1917 became its Chief. 
He is a past-president of both the 
U. S. Livestock Sanitary Board and 
The American Veterinary Medical 
Association and at the present time 
is a member of the execurive board of 
the latter. He served on the advisory 
committee of the U. S. Army Veter- 
inary Corps at the time of its organi- 
zation and is a member of the execu- 
tive board of the Hygienic Laboratory, 
U. S. Public Service. 

Dr. Mohler is a prolific, pleasing, 
and practical writer on veterinary 
subjects and has the unanimous thanks 
of the profession for his excellent 
translations of European text-books, 
including Ostertag’s Hand Book of 
Meat Inspection, Edelman’s Meat Hy- 
giene, Hutyra and Marek’s Pathology 
and Therapeutics of Domestic Ani- 
mals, and Ernsts Milk Hygiene. He 
has also written many of the useful 
veterinary bulletins of the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture. No wonder, 
then, that he is regarded with respect 
by his co-workers in the livestock in- 
dustry. They keenly appreciate his 
ability and capability as a leader, his 
easy accessibility, which makes him 
pleasant and sympathetic to work 
with, and his whole-hearted interest 
in the health and sanitation of the 
Nation’s ten-billion-dollar livestock 
business. Like his predecessors, he is 
devoting his life and giving his all in 
service for the promotion and protec- 
tion of the livestock interests of 
America. 


And what patience, perseverance, 
optimism, and bravery these eminent 
men have displayed in their monu- 
mental work! It has been the inva- 
riable practice of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry to slaughter affected and 
exposed animals when an outbreak of 
pleuropneumonia or foot-and-mouth 
disease occurred, and while that dras- 
tic measure has been absolutely nec- 
essary, and always successful in the 
desired way, it has had to be carried 
out, in many instances, in the face of 
bitter opposition. Yet the Chiefs, and 
their staffs of competent and faithful 
assistants throughout the country, 
perfectly have accomplished their 
work and often have withstood mis- 
understanding and abuse, without 
wavering or swerving in their duty to 
the public. 

Among the major achievements of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry is the 
inspection of meat service which 
functions perfectly in every center 
where slaughtering of animals is done 
for interstate shipment of meat. When 
you notice on cuts of meat in a 
butcher shop the small purple stamp, 
it guarantees that the meat bearing it 
came from an animal that passed a 
thorough inspection by a trained gov- 
ernment expert. Only meat that 
comes from healthy animals can pass 
the rigid inspection of the Bureau. 
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It includes examination of the animal 
before slaughter and after death. If 
the inspector detects an animal that is 
sick or abnormal in any way, it is 
tagged either “U. S. Condemned,” or 
“U. S. Suspect,” depending on how se- 
rious the ailment is. The post-mor- 
tem examination includes every part 
of the carcass, especially the internal 
organs, and all unfit meat is discarded. 
All condemned carcasses and meat go 
to the rendering tanks, while the ap- 
proved carcasses and meat are stamped 


“U. S. Inspected and Passed.” 





Surely that is a wonderfully valu- 
able service to our people, and no- 
where else in the world is the work 
done better or more thoroughly than 
in the United States. 

Other achievements of the Bureau 
and the vast and various activities at 
present supervised by Dr. Mohler can- 
not fully be outlined here, but some 
of the major ones briefly may be men- 
tioned, as follows: 

The discovery of the nature of 
Texas fever, its transmission by ticks, 
and a practical method of ridding the 
southern states of those parasites. 

The discovery of a filterable virus 
as the cause of hog cholera, and de- 
velopment of a protective serum 
which, used in conjunction with virus, 
produces lasting immunity, and the 
employment of this serum through- 
out the country, which has reduced 
annual losses from the disease some 
60 per cent. 

Speedy eradication of every out- 
break of foot-and-mouth disease, and 
the progressive campaign 


present 
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against tuberculosis which, steadily 
and surely, is suppressing the disease. 

A method of diagnosing dourine in 
horses, and the successful eradication 
of the disease. 

Success in keeping rinderpest and 
other contagious diseases out of the 
country. 

Identification of a new species of 
human hookworm, in the South, and 
its destruction by administration of 
carbon tetrachlorid, which also has 
been found effective for ridding sheep 
of liver flukes. 

The development of a method of 
preventing losses of swine from round- 
worm infestation, and of destroying 
the vitality of trichinae by refrigera- 
tion, thus rendering infested pork 
harmless. 

The development of several proc- 
esses which have improved the uni- 
formity and keeping qualities of sweet 
pasteurized cream butter, extensive 
contributions to the knowledge of the 
bacteriology of market milk, and fac- 
tors influencing condensed milk and 
evaporated milk, and relating to the 
ripening and abnormal fermentation 
of Swiss cheese, and the making of 
cheese of the Roquefort type. 

The investigation of anthrax, black- 
leg, contagious abortion, glanders, 
hemorrhagic septicemia, tuberculosis, 
and many other diseases of animals 
and poultry, leading to a more inti- 
mate knowledge of their causes and 
effects and the employment of suc- 
cessful methods for their control. 

The development of suitable dips 
for the freeing of animals of ticks, 
lice, and other external parasites, test- 
ing the strength of dip solutions in 
vats, and methods of controlling and 
remedying scab. 

Valuable cooperative work in cow- 
testing, stock-breeding, horse improve- 
ment, animal genetics, development 
of new breeds, and studies of feeds and 
feeding problems. 

Supervision of the manufacture of 
hog cholera serum and virus and of 
the preparation and testing of bio- 
logics, and, in codperation with the 
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Bureau of Chemistry, preventing the 
sale of worthless proprietary prepara- 
tions offered as cures and preventives 
for hog cholera and other diseases of 
livestock. 

The publication of iristructive liter- 
ature relating to animal diseases and 
the breeding, management, and feed- 
ing of livestock. 
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The work undertaken truly is stu- 
pendous, and we hope the notes given 
here will impress our readers with a 
better conception of the importance 
of the subject, and appreciation of the 
character and splendid services of the 
men who accomplish it for the benefit 
of our people and the livestock in- 
dustry. 


Potash and Sand 


(From page 15) 


ash or 11 tons of average manure to 
meet the potash needs of this alfalfa 
crop. Muriate of potash is the prin- 
cipal potash fertilizer used in Wis- 
consin. The potash requirements of 
some other sandy soil crops are as fol- 
lows: 


“A 3-year rotation of corn-grain- 
legumes would require about 125 
pounds of actual potash, that is, 250 
pounds of muriate of potash per acre 
every three years,” he explains. “To 
these shallow rooted crops the soil will 
not supply as much, but let us say, 


2,500 Ibs. clover hay removes from the soil........ 40.8 lbs. potash per A. 


2,000 Ibs. soybean hay _ sg 
2,000 Ibs. vetch hay Hs " 
16,000 Ibs. corn silage 4 . 
150 bushels potatoes (9,000 lbs.) “ 
15 bushels rye grain (840 lbs.) “ 
1,250 lbs. rye straw 
30 bushels oat grain (960 Ibs.) “ 
1,000 lbs. oat straw 


These assumed average yields per 
acre as calculated by Mr. Albert are 
based on experience, records, and 
judgment as an attainable production 
goal on sands. For sandy loams these 
should be 20 to 30 per cent higher. 

The soil, however, can always be 
depended upon to contribute some 
potash as it becomes available, espe- 
cially to alfalfa which can reach sub- 
soil supplies, but the amount cannot 
be known. Farm tests have shown in 
a number of instances that a 200 to 
300-pound application of muriate of 
potash is suitable and sufficient for 
unmanured alfalfa for two years. For 
this reason, Mr. Albert feels that it is 
probably safe to depend on the soil 
for a quarter to a half of the potash 
required by this crop. 
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50 pounds, leaving about 200 pounds 
to be supplied by 10 tons of manure. 
Accordingly, if and when the farm 
is producing enough manure to cover 
the fields every three years at 10 tons 
per acre, if this manure is produced 
from feeding legume hay, and if there 
are but small losses in handling the 
manure, then potash fertilization 
would be unnecessary in this rotation. 
However, this would be true on very 
few farms, and so 100 to 150 pounds 
of muriate of potash per acre should 
be used every three years until these 
conditions can be met. Many farm 
tests in widely different types of 
sandy soils check with these state- 
ments. 

“In short rotations the potash ap- 
plication, supplemented when neces- 
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sary with phosphates, should be made 
on grain for the legume seeding. Pot- 
ash is not subject to much leaching 
from the soil. Nevertheless, it should 
be used largely for and on alfalfa 
fields, where the deeper roots will 
catch any possible leachings. Alfalfa 
will make a better return than other 
legumes, because of deep rooting and 
long life. The potash passes with the 
hay through the animals but since 
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they do not require any, it is all 
voided in the manure (from 50 to 80 
per cent in the liquid) and thus can 
be saved and distributed to the com- 
monly manured non-legumes and bi- 
ennial legumes in a shorter rotation. 
It is clear that it will not take very 
long to establish an ever-increasing, 
revolving fund of available potash 
through the use of potash fertilizers 
and livestock farming.” 


Agronomists Meet 
(From page 10) 


is now being carried on by the Divi- 
sion of Fertility, Bureau of Chemis- 
try and Soils, and the cooperating 
state experiment stations, in which 
the fertilizer requirements of certain 
soil types in all parts of the United 
States are being studied in an exhaus- 
tive way.” 

The soil survey association ap- 
proved proposed changes in the soil 
survey reports of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. These changes, 
it was stated, will result in a practi- 
cal working handbook by~ which 
farmers in every state can determine 
the location, judge the value, and 
learn the best uses of all different soils 
on the farms of every county which 
has been mapped. 

Future reports, it is planned, will 
emphasize groupings of certain re- 
lated soils in every county and will 
connect in a way more easily under- 
stood the soil features with the agri- 
cultural opportunities in the areas 
surveyed. 

“The new method of writing soil 
surveys not only gives a picture of 
every individual soil type in a county; 
it also shows the best adaptation of 
certain crops to whole groups of 
soils, and should prove serviceable in 
organizing a more profitable agricul- 
ture, both for local communities and 
for states,” said W. E. Hearn, inspec- 
tor of District No. 2 for the Bureau 


of Chemistry and Soils, in presenting 
the new scheme. 

The plan was worked out under the 
direction of Dr. Curtis F. Marbut, 
chief of the soil survey of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, whose services 
to soil science were recognized re- 
cently by the award of the Cullum 
Geographical Medal of the American 
Geographical Society, and who was 
introduced at the annual banquet of 
the association as “the premier soil 
scientist of America, if not of the 
world.” 

The United States leads the world 
in the extent and practical usefulness 
of its soil survey, it was stated by Dr. 
Charles F. Shaw, in charge of soil 
survey at the University of Califor- 
nia. 

Discussions of organic forest soils, 
soil structure, soil acidity, soil col- 
‘oids, and the technique of soil map- 
ping and of writing soil survey re- 
ports occupied the soil survey asso- 
ciation meeting. Many of the mem- 
bers took part in the meeting of the 
Society of Agronomy which followed 

The following officers were chosen 
by the soil survey association: presi- 
dent, G. N. Rhunke, Ontario Agri- 
cultural College; vice-president, W. 
B. Cobb, North Carolina Agricultu- 
ral College; secretary-treasurer, A. M. 
O’Neal, U. S. Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soils. 
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Mr. O. D. Middlebrooks and his sons, Melvin (left) and Arnold (center). 


Watermelons! 
(From page 23) 


iced watermelons are served to the 
many thousand visitors, as well as the 
passengers on all through trains. All 
railroads entering Hope cooperate by 
running special excursion trains. This 
past year 49,000 people were in at- 
tendance. Besides honoring the out- 
standing growers, the outstanding 
event of the day is the crowning of 
the Queen of the Festival. 

The champion watermelon growers 
of the world with the weights of the 
melons for the past six years are as 
follows: 


Pounds 
1925—-Hugh Laseter ....Hope, Ark.—136 
1926—Edgar Laseter ... “ “ —143% 
1927—Arthur Powell ... “ “ —144 
1928—H. S. Dudley .... “ “ —144% 
1929—Edgar Laseter ... “ “ —152Y, 
1930—O. D. Middle- 

brooks and Sons .... “ “ —1645, 


O. D. Middlebrooks and Sons, the 
1930 champions, have no production 
secret, as they expressed themselves at 
a recent banquet honoring them, out- 


standing 4-H club.members, champion 
garden growers, and the county’s Mas- 
ter Farmer. Mr. Middlebrooks said 
“The secret of growing large, heavy, 
meaty melons of good shipping quality 
is to use plenty of potash.” 

O. D. Middlebrooks and Sons not 
only hold the world’s record for the 
largest melon, but also the record by 
producing the greatest number of 
melons weighing over 100 pounds 
from one acre. To continue with the 
story, Mr. Middlebrooks says: 

“I planted one acre of the Triumph 
variety in 24-feet rows and in hills 
24 feet apart in the row. The land 
was winter-broke and about three 
months before planting, 75 pounds of 
manure were applied to each hill. At 
the same time 500 pounds of cotton- 
seed meal per acre were placed in the 
drill row. 

“The melons were planted the first 
of May, and as they began to vine, a 
side-dressing of 800 pounds per acre 
of 4-8-6 was applied in one applica- 
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tion. A second side-dressing of a 14- 
0-10 (N-P-K) mixture was applied at 
the rate of a ton to the acre. This 
was applied in several applications as 
our soil is a fine sandy loam and an 
effort was made to keep the plants in 
a vigorous growing condition. 

“On the acre we grew 76 plants al- 
lowing only one melon to remain on 
the vine. We used 10 per cent potash 
in the side-dresser of the last mixture, 
as we find that it takes a high potash 
content to keep the plants in a vigor- 
ous growing condition and to make 
the melons meaty and heavy. 

“From this acre we grew 40 melons 
that averaged a little over 100 pounds 
each. As they reached this size we 
sold them for $5 each. Eight were 
allowed to grow for size. Five of 
these weighed a little over 120 pounds 
each and sold for $50. One weighed 
145 pounds at: pulling time and 
brought us $20. One weighed 161 
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pounds, bringing us $125, and the big 
melon, of which the boys (Melvin, 
age 10, and Arnold, age 15) and I are 
proud, weighed 16434 pounds. We 
are saving this for seed. Twenty- 
eight other melons were saved for seed. 
These averaged from 80 to 117 
pounds each, or an average of 93 
pounds per melon. This made a total 
of 7,67434 pounds from the acre, or 
an average weight for the 76 melons 
of nearly 101 pounds each.” 

The Hope Chamber of Commerce 
has received requests for information 
on watermelon growing and orders for 
seed from many parts of the globe, 
one of the more recent ones being 
from far-away China. 

Mr. Middlebrooks is selling seed 
from the 1930 champion melon for 
10 cents each and other planting seed 
for $1 an ounce. Not counting the 
seed sold from this acre, he sold 48 
melons for $395.00. 


Chimes and Tinsel 
(From page 4) 


simple thing that will have part of 
their lives woven into it! What long 
lists of relatives and friends do we 
conjure up as we hasten to the drug 
store for our supply of _post-cards! 
Christmas pin money must be earned 
and saved. 

Growers of turkeys, geese, holly, 
and cranberries must begin their prep- 
arations months before the snow flies 
so that we shall all be properly merry 
on December 25. Designers of games 
and funny toys work hard to make 
them resistant to Dad’s clumsy antics 
so they may last awhile for the small 
boy when Dad grows weary of his 
play. New Sunday school programs 
and asbestos whiskers must be pre- 
pared for the great December religious 
revival, 


Did you ever pause to consider if 
men alone would ever stop long to 
celebrate Christmas? I guess they do 
on the Polar expeditions, but that’s 
right up near Santa’s headquarters and 
it doesn’t count. I mean celebrating 
Christmas with the hearty and home- 
like spirit that animates us when the 
women-folks run the show—as they 
usually do. Men have invente@ several 
mighty interesting holidays, such as 
July Fourth and Labor Day, Columbus 
Day and the “gineral election.” Noise, 
work, discovery, votes, oratory, and 
fulsome promises—all these have been 
man’s sole contribution to the calendar 
of care-free time off. 

Come to think of it, that’s a lot like 
the picture of us Men that Friend 
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Woman draws when the mood strikes 
her. She lays it on hard and tells us 
what we are strong on and where we 
are mighty slow and weak. If you 
go back and look at the list, you will 
see that masculine holiday ideals are 
a good deal like her estimate. Then 
she hangs up the wreath, lights the 
candles, bastes the turkey, tucks the 
kids in bed, and points to the almanac. 
It’s her holiday now—the pageant of 
Sacrifice and Love. And after all, I 
doubt if it is much tougher on a 
thrifty Scotchman than some of the 
other dates in the calendar we cele- 
brate, especially elections. 


O when a bunch of fellows are 

marooned somewhere and really 
do try to celebrate Christmas with a 
mock spirit of bravado, then we re- 
vert again to the origin of it and put 
Woman and Mother right on the top 
shelf, the icon of the festival. And I 
guess that little bit of idol worship- 
ing won’t be held against us when 
we watch for the stop and go signals 
up where Peter is the traffic cop! No, 
in fact I think it will be our driver’s 
license. 

Consider a moment where Christ- 
mas in the traditional way originated. 
It did not start in the Orient where 
Christianity itself began. It grew in 
splendor and variety amid the tem- 
perate zones, and flourished, as we im- 
itate it, in “middle Europe.” Those 
who made merry around the yule log 
were citizens of established communi- 
ties, people who seldom traveled and 
who knew each other well. The night 
watchmen on the village walls knew 
the ownership of every twinkling light 
cast across the medieval gloom. When 
they shouted “All’s well” on Christ- 
mas Eve they knew that all was well 
and with whom the joy remained. It 
was a close community of souls paus- 
ing for a season to rejoice at simple, 
interwoven lives. 

But now we hardly know who may 
be celebrating Christmas in the next 
house, and we use post-cards and air- 
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plane mail to tell the world that “All 
is well.” To be sure, we have a cer- 
tain kind of inward glow and com- 
radeship toward strangers as we hurry 
home with heavy parcels. But save 
for the neighbors in the open country- 
side in America, our Christmas tends 
to be a private family affair. Yet it 
also has its compensations. 

Transportation enables us to defy 
the frigid distances and return again 
to the firesides we loved so well in 
other Christmas times. Broader edu- 
cation ought to put us away ahead of 
the huddled home-makers of yore so 
that our presence will mean more 
than our presents. If it doesn’t, then 
we have missed the real meaning of 
the holiday, and have been educated 
in vain. 

Come to think of it, the vital test 
of an education comes right at this 
time. It won’t make much difference 
how many degrees you have attained 
on the scholastic thermometer if you 
are an icicle to human relationships. 
If you are a Bachelor of Science and 
nothing else you deserve to remain 
single and singular all your life. The 
response man makes to sacrifice and 
simplicity is the only real measure of 
education. 


OMING at the close of the year, 

Christmas is a handy place to 
check the speedometer and look back 
over the old trails. I propose to take 
you with me as I look back at other 
“hollydays” and perhaps share kindred 
experiences and impressions. 

Our boyhood Christmases were 
much the same. We both have a 
haze of precious memories to share 
with each other, even though the 
ground on which we tread in spirit 
has been traveled over thousands of 
times by writers and singers of mar- 
velous power. I doubt if there is 
anything we can add to the tradition 
of youth at Christmas. We can tes- 
tify to its simplicity and warmth of 
feeling, but each mind in this com- 
munion of memory holds fast to some 
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distinct and intimately personal thing 
which we can never make anyone else 
understand completely, not even our 
wives. 

Digging into an old treasure trunk 
of Mother’s lately, I found some 
frayed fragments of a Christmas dec- 
oration that she had fixed up for us 
the winter we moved into our new 
frame house. Mother wanted to make 
the occasion of our house-warming a 
joyous one with the meagre means at 
hand. I recall that she cut out the 
letters spelling the magic meaning of 
the season and sewed some arbor-vitae 
twigs on them. Beside the remains of 
those happy hours I found a rather 
smudgy copy of Alice in Wonderland 
and a torn volume of Scottish Chiefs. 
You must remember how we sat up 
by kerosene lamp-light that winter 
reading the delightful tales of the 
Rabbit, the Duchess and the Hatter, 
varied by a fling at the braw romances 
of Wallace and Bruce. 


UT I closed the trunk and faced 

the privilege of a paterfamilias 
to make another generation enjoy a 
happy holiday. The old Christmas was 
like a tale that is told or a precedent 
that is outlawed. It is good to sit 
down by an evening fireside after all 
the eager family are a-bed, to muse 
and meander among those old inci- 
dents, but they cannot be expected to 
enthrall the woman I married, who 
belonged to another family, or our 
children who have begun lives and at- 
tachments of their own. 

It is thus apparent that each family 
lives in a niche of its own by its own 
generation. The modern custom seems 
to be to refrain from rehashing too 
much family lore to the children. 
Even in proud old New England and 
the chivalric South I hear they do not 
instill quite so much grandfather and 
grandmother stories into the new gen- 
eration as the custom was once. The 
only thing I am afraid of is that as 
each generation goes along there may 
be less and less reason for historical 
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family pride. And if you can’t work 
off a little of that old stuff at Christ- 
mas, there isn’t much chance to get 
by with it when folks are less trust- 
ing and. sentimental. 

After boyhood our trails part. So 
the next time I recall a Christmas dis- 
tinctly found me out on the Dakota 
prairies living in a claim shack with 
the winds and clouds for company. 
Luckily we struck a favorable open 
winter season so that the dog Maje 
and I could hit our strides across the 
undulations of buffalo grass in search 
of game and exercise. At night we 
drew the cotton sash curtains together, 
poked the fire in the cast iron stove, 
brought out the box of dominoes and 
checkers, and endured another long 
evening on the road to the redemption 
date. With a lull in the weary wails 
of the wind, we heard no choral angels 
singing, but we got a sensation of the 
wolf at the door when the coyotes be- 
gan to yip and yowl. The first time 
I heard them I remarked that it 
sounded just like the sleigh-ride party 
voices when the old Fifth ward class 
went skylarking back in Minnesconsin. 

That Dakota experience of waiting 
and hoping, subsisting on mail-order 
groceries and thrice-told tales, yielded 
us a Christmas present after all, and 
that was in acquiring patience. May- 
be prisons give one the same supply of 
patience, but not with such clean sur- 
roundings and pleasant companions. 
So now when I get all het up and 
want to rush things too fast for what 
is good, I imagine myself sitting on 
that cot in the tar-paper palace amid 
the horned larks and the gumbo, wait- 
ing for Uncle Sam to cough up a title. 
Calm patience is a Christmas gift that 
more of us might use with benefit to 
ourselves and sundry others. 


T’S quite a jump from Utopia to 
Bohemia, but the next Christmas 
found me resident in an eastern city 
attending an art school. The fashion 
I acquired in the west of being rather 
careless of my raiment and short on 
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shaving did not seem to bar me from 
the inner circle of my newly found 
friends. So we pioneers and painters 
were related after all. 

Christmas Eve and Christmas Day 
of that year I spent doing my daily 
dish-wiping dozen in a second-rate 
restaurant, where like the person in 
the poem, I was “working for my 
board and keep.” Except for some 
homesickness, the outstanding point in 
my recollection of that holiday was 
the fact that I dried dishes for a 
frowzy old lady resembling Dicken’s 
“Sary Gamp,” who had generously re- 
freshed herself in some possible pre- 
monition of the arid Christmases soon 
to come. She emptied five-pound car- 
tons of scouring powder into the big 
wash tub at one dose, and had me 
sneezing between snivels of loneliness. 
The last she or I could remember she 
was crying on my shoulder and slosh- 
ing dish water down my neck. I pre- 
sume that it was not the best Christ- 
mas she had enjoyed, either, so why 
should I complain about it? 


GAIN we return west with youth 
and Horace Greeley for another 
winter, this time on an Indian agency 
where your scrivener worked for a 
crafty trader who did all the scalping 
that was permitted on the reservation. 
It was my duty to learn a number of 
valuable things about our redskin cus- 
tomers, and to chatter and mumble 
their Oglalla gutturals. Not to turn 
the back on blanketed squaws when 
I had set a bead box on the counter; 
not to give more than five pounds of 
gritty sugar for a pair of home-made 
moccasins; and not to sell too much 
lemon extract for beverage purposes 
were some of my instructions. 
Christmas was passed in a silent cir- 
cle of braves, who required me to take 
my turn at the peace pipe while they 
chuckled over their share in the down- 
fall of Custer on the Bighorn. Being 
an employee of the shrewd trader, I 
did not have the heart to ask them if 
they believed in Santa Claus. 





BETTER Crops WiTH PLANT Foon 


After my marriage, the most pleas- 
ant Christmas came when we fixed up 
a little tree for the first baby. Flat 
living, in the fourth, steam-“hinted” 
story, was new to both of us; but a 
flat purse was our common heritage. 
Picking up a bauble here and a gim- 
crack there in several ten-cent empori- 
ums, wife and I arranged a brave ar- 
ray of those things that former expe- 
riences had caused us to associate with 
the great event. That quiet evening 
with the starlight peeping at us 
through the dormer windows and 
glancing through the needles and tin- 
sel brought me a little closer to Beth- 
lehem than my Sunday school teacher 
had ever succeeded in doing. Strange 
to think of it, that infant is now ex- 
pecting a fur coat for Christmas and 
her dolls are almost as lonely as those 
of Little Boy Blue. 

Then a little while after came my 
saddest Christmas. It comes in turn 
to all mankind to see the old parental 
homes broken and the old nests strewn 
to the winds. When Father became 
too feeble to keep things going and 
Mother was ill, we met for the last 
meal in the shelter of those walls that 
had echoed to so many happy Christ- 
mas voices. Bending in’ reverence 
over the battered china plates, with 
his fingers resting on the checkered 
table cloth, the Head of the Family 
pronounced his final family grace. To 
me it was a stabbing period, a blending 
of the shepherd’s comfort song and 
the last chapter of Ecclesiastes—‘Re- 
member now thy Creator in the days 
of Thy Youth, ere the evil days draw 
nigh in which Thou shalt say I have 
no pleasure in them.” 


UT now all is peace with them and 

I trust it is with You and Yours. 

If this is indeed a season of Good Will, 

then let us make it so, and in prac- 

ticing a bit of that sacred spirit may- 

hap we shall fix a habit in our hearts 

that will outlast the Yuletide and go 
with us ’round the calendar. 





JUST GROWL 


Visitor: “And how old are you, Bob- 
bie?” 

Bobbie: “I’m just at the awkward 
age.” 

Visitor: “Really? And what do 
you call the awkward age?” 

Bobbie (bitterly): “I’m too old to 
cry an’ too young to swear.” 





“To what do you attribute your 
great age?” asked the city visitor of 
Grandpa Eben Hoskins. 

“I can’t say yit,” answered Grand- 
pa, cautiously. ‘““They’s several 0’ 
them testimonial fellers a-dickerin’ 
with me.” 





“Can you give any well-known date 
in Roman history?” 

“I can, teacher,” said one pupil. 
“Anthony’s with Cleopatra.” 





Policeman: “How did you come to 
get that jar of honey?” 

Tramp: “Well, I admit I don’t 
keep no bees; but what’s to stop a 
fellow squeezing it out of the flowers 
himself ?”—Tit-Bits (London). 





Runaway horses are headed off by 
policemen, but there’s no known way 
to stop a woman who starts out ahead 
of the usher down a dark theater aisle. 

—Life. 


WASTE OF EFFORT 


Teacher: “If you subtract 14 from 
116, what’s the difference?” 

Johnny: “Yeah; I think it’s a lot of 
foolishness, too.” 





PRIMPING 


A professor was once accosted by a 
dirty little bootblack: “Shine your 
shoes, sir?” 

The professor was disgusted by the 
dirt on the lad’s face. “I don’t want 
a shine, my lad,” he said, “but if you’ll 
go and wash your face I'll give you 
sixpence.” 

“Righto, guv’nor,” replied the boy, 
as he made his way to a neighboring 
fountain. Soon he returned looking 
much cleaner. 

“Well, my boy,” said the professor, 
“you have earned your sixpence; here 
it is.” 

“I don’t want your sixpence, guv’- 
nor,” replied the boy, “you ’ang on to 
it and get your ’air cut.” 

—Tatler. 





Golfer (bursting in on_ friend 
wife): “What do you suppose my 
score was today, dear?” 


Wife: “Double.” 
Golfer: “Double? What do you 
mean?” 


Wife: “Double what you're going 
to tell me!” 


Faint heart never got away from 


fair lady. 





EXPENSIVE FOLLY 


Mrs. Goldberg and Mrs. Silverstein 
were gossiping over the back fence. 

“T heard it today dot Abie Kazinsky 
vos keeping a budget.” 

“Vot—und his vife too?” 





The A-B-C’s of Potash 


ITRUS FRUITS 


remove from the soil 
more potash than both 
nitrogen and phosphoric 
acid combined. The 
mature fruit removes 
NPK in about the ratio 
of 7-2-10. Potash Pays! 
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